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FRANCE AND SAVOY. 


oo was no difference of opinion in the House of Lords 
as to the proposed annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France. Lord Suarressury might be imprudently violent, 
and Lord GraNvILLE more than prudently tame, but the 
House unanimously shared in the opinion of the entire country 
that, while the project is fraudulent, dangerous, and unjust, the 
arguments by which it is recommended are even more objec- 
tionable than the measure itself. The proposition that a 
Border province has an indefeasible right to detach itself at 
pleasure from its allegiance can only be put forward to 
justify a policy of spoliation. The supposed sympathies of 
race between neighbours who use the same language would 
scarcely serve as an excuse to any malcontent in Alsace or 
Lorraine who desired to resume the lost German nationality 
of his country. The alleged desire of the Savoyards for 
annexation admits of no practical test; and it is at least 
certain that the partial demonstrations which may 
have taken place are not unconnected with the manceuvres 
of French agents. A far noisier demand for secession 
might at any moment be produced in Ireland by the 
judicious expenditure of a moderate sum of money, and 
by a liberal employment of promises. Perhaps the most 
impudent of all the reasons which are urged in favour 
of the scheme consists in the appeal to the unanimity 
of journals directly inspired by the French Government. 
The sound principle that no litigant can make evidence for 
himself is set at defiance by the travesty of public opinion 
which is discovered by one official journal in the columns of 
another to which it had probably been transferred from its 
own. All Europe has now become familiar with the process 
by which the coming events of Imperial policy cast their 
shadows—in the form of rumours and newspaper articles— 
before. The characteristic passiveness or receptivity of the 
French mind offers constant encouragement to a Government 
which exercises the sole initiative in political thought, as well 
as an absolute supremacy over action. 

The plan of a partition of the old Piedmontese monarchy 
is probably announced at the present moment as a balance 
to the sectional unpopularity which has been incurred by 
the late defiance of the clergy and of the monopolists. No 
party in France will venture to oppose the national love of 
territorial aggrandizement, and the extension of the frontier 
will bt more acceptable because it will be effected in disre- 
gard of the urgent remonstrances of England. Even the 
priests will welcome the adhesion of a province which still 
retains’ its primitive simplicity and orthodoxy, and to the 
bulk of the nation the recovery of the long-desiderated Alps 
will compensate for the suppression of a few unvalued fran- 
chises and privileges. The doctrine of nationalities which is 
fashionable for the moment may be easily reconciled with 
the older theory of geographical limits. As the Var is but 
a river, the county of Nice must be absorbed that France 
may acquire a natural boundary on the ridge of the Mari- 
time Alps. In a few years or a few months it will appear, 
since the Vosges are already French, that the laws of Nature, 
as modified on the north-eastern frontier, demand the ad- 
vance of the tricolor to the left bank of the Rhine. The 
logic of facts is inexorable, even when it finds itself opposed 
to the logic of words and of thoughts, not to mention the 
feebler impediments of conscience and good faith. 

The statements and admissions which have been made 
during the recent discussions furnish a clue to the negotia- 
tions and intrigues which brought the question of Savoy to 
its present stage. There can be little doubt that the Sar- 
dinian Government held out to France a hope of the con- 
cession on condition that Austria should be expelled from 
all her Italian possessions. It is easier to explain the 
policy of Vicror Emmanven and Count Cavour than to 


defend the barter of an ancient possession for an antici- 
pated conquest. As against Austria, long the avowed 
enemy of Piedmont, the perfidy of the transaction must 
be almost exclusively attributed to France. The Emperor 
Napo.ron intended to exchange Lombardy and Venetia for 
Savoy at the time when he assured the English Government 
that he had no intention of making war upon Austria. It 
is true that the engagement may have been conditional on 
the occurrence of a rupture ; but treaties of partition are 
not drawn up except in the certainty that opportunities 
will arise for carrying them into effect. The province of 
Savoy is poor, and the peasantry are controlled by the 
priests, who shared in the general hostility of their class 
against Victor Eamanuen and his Minister. The gentry 
may have disliked the duty of attending the Parliament of 
Turin, and the petty trade of the country is thwarted and 
hampered by the obsolete exclusiveness of the French tariff. 
The Kine may have thought that a separation would not be 
unwelcome even to his dissatisfiedsubjects ; for unfortunately 
the degradation of exchanging freedom for despotic govern- 
ment is, notwithstanding the experience of the last twelve 
years, still imperfectly appreciated on the Continent. It is 
probable that, since the breach between France and Rome, 
the Savoyard clergy may have recovered their patriotism, 
aud the people may have reflected that conscription is as 
hateful a tax in France as in the Piedmontese Kingdom. 
The reasons or pretexts for the annexation of the Italian 
province of Nice have never been explained, except on the 
general principle that the frontiers of the Empire must be 
extended. The affected jealousy of a strong neighbouring 
Power, although by no means novel, may be regarded as 
transparent affectation. 

The Peace of Villafranca relieved the King of Sauprnia 
from the burden of a contract which he seems at present un- 
willing to renew. If Tuscany had been reconstituted under 
a Prince of the Imperial family, or even under French pro- 
tection, the demand for a cession of the bordering provinces 
would perhaps have been suspended for the present ; but a 
victory which only realized an idea required in addition 
some material and tangible result. When it appeared that 
the provinces of Central Italy persisted in their determina- 
tion of joining a North Italian kingdom, the substitution of 
Tuscany and Romagna for Venetia in the terms of the 
original bargain not unnaturally occurred as a mode of 
remedying the previous disappointment. The King of Sar- 
pinta, on the other hand, probably drew a distinction 
between the acquisition of a territory by the gift of 
an ally and the spontaneous adhesion of independent 
States effected in opposition to the urgent remonstrances 
of France. According to Lord Granvitue’s statement in 
the House of Lords, Sardinia for the present altogether re- 
pudiates any intention of parting with Savoy or with Nice, 
and it is hardly to be expected that even Imperial rapacity 
will accomplish the annexation by arms. Diplomatic intrigues 
will be judiciously alternated with menaces, and perhaps at 
some convenient moment the French eagles will appear in 
the Alps with the mission of redressing the wrongs of Austria, 
or even of carrying into effect the censures of the Pope. 
Archbishop CuLLEN already withholds the royal title from 
the sovereign whom he designates by anticipation as the 
“excommunicated ruler of Sardinia,” and the priesthood 
throughout Europe would willingly forgive all the disobe- 
dience of a potentate who would practically assert the right 
of the Holy Sec to depose or dispossess contumacious princes. 

If the extension of the Piedmontese dominion southward 
really furnishes any reason for the relinquishment of Savoy, 
tlie claims of Switzerland to the district which adjoins the 
Lake of Geneva ought to be asserted by all independent 
Powers. The provinces of Chablais and Faucigny are ex- 
pressly neutralized by the existing public law of Europe, 
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and it is searcely worth while to answer the suggestion of 
some Napoleonist partisan, that the neutrality might be 
maintained even when it applied to a French department. 
The completion of the proposed arrangement would 
éntirely isolate the Republic of Geneva from the ter- 
ritory of the Confederation to which it belongs; and 
the expression of sympathies for France, on the part 
of the Genevese population, would soon afterwards be 
announced in the official journals of Paris. If the 
process of tearing up the treaties of Vienna is carried 
much farther, every additional rent will tend to prove the 
utility of the perishing fabric. The precautions of the Con- 
gress were suggested by recent experience of the dangers 
which were to be apprehended from French preponderance 
and French ambition. The restored monarchy was reduced 
to the limits of the ancient kingdom, and it was vainly 
resolved that no Bonaparte should henceforth direct the 
forces of France against the peace of the world. Events 
have baffled the anxious solicitude of diplomacy; but the 
incessant menace involved in the restlessness which seems 
inseparable from the Empire shows that the perpetual exclu- 
sion of the dynasty would have been wise and just if it had 
only been practicable. 


THE TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


OME indignant French cotton-spinners lately taunted 
their Government with the fact that a burst of applause 
had, as they alleged, hailed the announcement of the Com- 
mercial Treaty in England. By the time these lines are 
published, Mr. GLapstone will have expounded his scheme 
of finance, and his eloquence may perhaps awaken the 
sluggish enthusiasm of his countrymen; but during the delay 
which has been occasioned by his unfortunate indisposition 
the apprehension of an increased Income-tax has largely pre- 
ponderated over the passion for reciprocity and cheap claret. 
Although some branches of industry still depend on excep- 
tional relics of protection, all Englishmen have of late years 
become Free-traders in theory, and the surrender of anoma- 
lous privileges is not rendered more palatable when it is so 
contrived as to involve the admission of a vicious principle. 
Tt is not agreeable to accept as a favour at the hands of a 
neighbour a measure which tends almost exclusively to 
his own advantage. The Emperor of the Frencu proves 
his good sense by his determination to admit, free of duty, 
the raw materials of manufacturing industry, but England 
has no interest whatever in the supply of cheap wool, and 
cotton, and coal to rival establishments, The removal of the 
protective duties on French manufactures would have ad- 
mitted of a fuller justification if it had not been treated as 
a set-off against a duty of thirty per cent. on English 
fabrics imported into France. When the consideration of a 
contract on one side is falsely stated, and on the other is 
nugatory, it would, in some respects, be better to dispense 
with the form of a bargain and sale. The price which is 
paid for the supposed advantages of the treaty by England 
consists, not in the desirable abundance of cheap wine, but in 
the additional taxation which is necessary to make good the 
reductions in the tariff. The French revenue, on the other 
hand, will be largely benefited by the substitution of pro- 
tection for prohibition ; and the additional security for peace, 
which may ultimately follow on the extension of commerce, 
will be as profitable to France as to England. 

The argument in favour of the treaty is the common 
recommendation of all paradoxes which are put forward on 
respectable authority. Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Coppen 
must have had some practical reason for violating the rules 
of political economy; and the members of the Cabinet, 
although some of them may have been surprised into acqui- 
escence, are now responsible for a measure which they have, 
in their collective capacity, submitted to Parliament. The 
chief excuse for the grosser anomalies which disfigure the 
treaty is to be found in the technical peculiarities of the 
French Constitution. The Emperor could not set aside the 
control of the Legislative Body except in pursuance of obli- 
gations imposed by a treaty with a foreign Government ; 
and consequently he has nominally conceded to England 
those exemptions of raw materials which are to be introduced 
for the exclusive benefit of France. If it is distinctly under- 
stood that the apparent concessions on the other side are, in 
fact, acts of friendly connivance on the part of England, 
neither the House of Commons nor the country will be so 
pedantic as to insist on the rejection of a form which pro- 
fesses only to be a fiction. 


The more serious arguments by which the measure must 
be supported can only be justly estimated when the amount 
of the éorresponding fiséal Sacrifices shall have been fully and 
deliberately considered. It has been said that no economical 
doctrine is infringed by the conclusion, for political motives, of 
a commercial bargain which might in itself be inexpedient, 
It may be true that political economy is but a special and de- 
pendent science; but its place in the system of legislation 
and government is as firmly established as the validity of its 
axioms. It*is not only certain that taxation should be 
limited to purposes of revenue, but that commercial privileges 
and stipulations are the most wasteful forms of payment for 
any political advantages which may be the subject of negotia- 
tion. It may be added that friendship is not a matter of 
bargain, and that a proposal to purchase the alliance of 
France for a sum of money would be universally scouted. 
Unless the remissions provided by the treaty should be found, 
on due consideration, to be directly beneficial to England, it 
will be beyond the reach of even Mr. GLapstonr’s ingenuity 
to defend them on collateral grounds. The suggestion, 
during the debate in the House of Lords, that the treaty 
should have been made dependent on assurances with respect 
to Savoy, was founded on the assumption that tariffs and 
territorial arrangements are commensurable quantities suscep- 
tible of comparison and of balance. 

The gradual extension of commercial relations with France 
is a more legitimate object of fiscal policy, for the revenue 
would undoubtedly profit by any additional element of do- 
mestic prosperity. A portion of the loss, even on the wine 
duties, will be replaced by increased consumption ; the savings 
effected in the purchase of ornamental French goods may be 
partly laid out on taxable articles ; and the profits on the 
increased trade both in exports and imports ought to furnish 
a proportional contribution to the Income-tax. Mr. Guab- 
STONE has probably long contemplated a general reform of the 
tariff, and although he may have inverted the natural order 
of proceeding, it is possivle that the reduction of duties on 
French produce may have formed a part of a premeditated 
scheme. Although wine, and lace, and clocks, and silk, are 
not articles of the first necessity, it is desirable that those 
who have occasion to use them should be enabled to procure 
them with as little artificial impediment as may be prac- 
ticable. Tea and sugar, timber and paper, have a more pressing 
claim for relief, but all reductions of duties on consumption 
are recommended by similar reasons, The opportunity of 
co-operation with France, althought it could not have justi- 
fied the adoption of an erroneous measure, may perhaps 
have excused a derangement of the natural law of succession. 
A contractor who has determined to commence operations 
at one end of a railway, may nevertheless suddenly change 
his plans if he receives a proposal to purchase the materials 
which may become disposable from a cutting or a tunnel at 
the further extremity of the line. The excavation would not 
have been made or modified for the convenience of a stranger, 
but the incidental advantage which may arise from accele- 
rating a pre-arranged work is not to be wholly neglected. 
The true principle of commercial legislation is to take care 
of the buyer by letting him alone, and to leave the seller to 
take care of himself ; but if the farmer who goes to the best 
and cheapest shop finds that his butcher or baker is willing 
to buy his beasts or his corn, he will certainly not value a 
good tradesman the less because he finds him also a profit- 
able customer. Experience alone can show whether English 
producers will share in the benefit which will undoubtedly be 
bestowed on consumers. 

The coal owners and iron masters will of course profit by 
the additional demand for their produce, and the sheep- 
farmers may possibly find a fresh market for wool. It is 
uncertain whether Sheffield cutlery and Staffordshire pottery 
willbe able to bear up against a duty of thirty per cent., but 
the exportation of English goods will to a certain extent be 
facilitated by the inevitable increase of the direct import 
trade from France. There is necessarily a loss on all round- 
about commercial operations, and the demand of the vessels 
which have brought wine to England for return cargoes will 
tend to cheapen freight between the opposite shores of the 
Channel. The cotton manufacturers of the north, who ought 
to understand their own business, are sanguine in the hope 
of pushing their cheaper fabrics into the French market, and 
it is even thought that Lyons may be undersold in the inferior 
qualities of silk. Ifthe French peasant learns to substitute 
for his dismal blouse a comfortable coat of broadcloth or of 
tweed, Yorkshire may share with Lancashire the gratifica- 
tion of, at the same time, making money and extending the 
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area of civilization. Mr. CospeN must undoubtedly have 
satisfied himself that the fears of the French monopolists were 
well founded, but it would be interesting to learn the im- 

ion which his thirteen tons of patterns and samples may 
ne produved on the Imperial mind. Some articles would 
be perhaps recommended by their excellence, and others by 
their inferiority to the rival products of France. The stipu- 
lated maximum of thirty per cent. will be represented to the 
French manufacturers as an adequate protection, but if the 
allegation is true, the benefit to be conferred onEnglish pro- 
ducers will altogether disappear. 

The popularity or toleration which may be extended to 
the Treaty will be principally regulated by the general pro- 
visions of the Budget. An arrangement which is questionable 
in itself may be readily accepted as a necessary portion of a 
comprehensive and beneficial measure. The Treaty of Com- 
merce was exposed to great disadvantage by its unadorned 
appearance during the compulsory silence of its eloquent 
author and champion ; but the general standard by which the 
policy of any such arrangement is to be tested is independent 
of the financial project by which it may be accompanied. A 
certain departure from established rules may be excused if 
it tends to the general benefit of trade and of the public 
revenue, but a commercial arrangement prompted chiefly 
by political motives would be deserving of universal con- 
demnation. 


THE OLD LEAVEN. 


ie would be a great dishonour to England if the Govern- 
ment were to fall before the combination of O’Connellites 
and Eldonites by which, in spite of the impudent denial of the 
Times, it has been seriously threatened. It would be a great 
public calamity if the Government were to fall at the pre- 
sent crisis by any agency whatever. The prospect of a 
rational and speedy settlement of the Reform question would 
again be lost. The financial questions which press for 
settlement would be all at sea again. Another instance of 
the instability of Parliamentary Government would damp 
the faith of Constitutionalists and gladden Imperialist hearts. 
All public interests would suffer. The organization of the 
Volunteers, now being carried on with energy and success, 
would be arrested. The independent Conservatives would 
merely steal another short lease of degradation under the 
name of power, which would again diminish the moral 
strength of that great party in the State. The only gain 
would be to an ambition which, not being identified with 
any gteat public object, cannot itself be a peculiar object of 
the public care. It is therefore earnestly to be desired that 
Ministers may struggle through the difficulties with which 
it is idle to doubt their course is now surrounded. 

But it must be owned they are playing their own cards 
like men who wish to lose. At the beginning of the session 
they stood as well as it was possible for them to stand. 
They had faithfully observed, in their foreign policy, the 
neutrality on which the vation had resolved; and the 
result was that the name of England was high in Italy, and 
the great French conspirator was fain to observe her course 
with @omething of that respect which is always impressed 
on persons of his habits by the reserved and independent 
bearing of honest men. We were ready and free to acknow- 
ledge, and, in case of need, vindicate the independence of 
Italy to any extent to which it might be asserted. At the 
same time, the spread of the volunteer movement was 
rapidly placing us in a position to hold high language and 
take a decided line towards any Power, and in any cause, 
if the occasion should arise. We began to hope that the 
day of plots and personal connexions was gone for ever, and 
that the day of a frank English policy had arrived. But 
suddenly the prospect is overcast. First comes the Com- 
mercial Treaty—commercial we may charitably hope, but 
not without a strong odour of political connexion. Then 
comes a scheme for the settlement of Italy in conjunction 
with the French Emperor, bearing the unquestionable mark 
of the Beast. We had to rub our eyes indeed before 
we could believe that the proposal came from London, and 
not from Paris. Never did the goat more obligingly lend 
his horns to the fox to get out of the well. Austria to 
be confirmed in the possession of Venetia, and prohibited 
from interfering in the rest of Italy, and the destiny of 
Central Italy to be settled by universal suffrage! Who 
are we that we should be saying to Italian independence, 
Thus far shalt thou go and no farther, or determining that 


the ultimate fate of the Central provinces shall be staked 


for ever on the die of a single vote to be given under the 
influence of French armies, French intrigues, and French 
gold? Suppose the Venetians happen to decline being made 
the thirty pieces of silver wherewith to purchase the eman- 
cipation of other people, are we to take part in enforcing 
on them the fiat of diplomatic doom? Or suppose Austria 
should be threatened and goaded into crossing the Mincio, 
in the same manner and for the same purposes as she was 
threatened.and goaded into crossing the Ticino, are we to 
take the field with France against her, and help the great 
enemy of Europe to win another Solferino? The first fruit 
of this return to courses which had been auspiciously aban- 
doned, is that England receives a merited rebuke. We gra- 
ciously inform Austria that we will permit her to keep 
Venetia, and Austria, struggling in the agony of dissolution 
as she is, musters spirit to give us a proud reply. Perhaps if 
Austria had graciously informed us that she would permit us 
to keep Ireland, we should have given her a reply as proud. 
Long experience of Lord Paumersron has taught her, as it 
has taught all European Governments, how to meet imperti- 
nent meddling which is never to be backed by arms. She has 
looked behind the scooped turnip and white sheet of a me- 
nacing diplomacy. But the attempt to settle the concerns 
of Austria in conjunction with France is judicious compared 
with the attempt which these negotiations will infallibly en- 
tail to settle, in the same company, the concerns of the Pope. 
To us the Pops is merely a temporal sovereign, not to be 
attacked or intrigued against in his temporal capacity, because 
he happens to be at the same time head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but just as liable to all the accidents of in- 
surrection, expulsion, deposition, invasion as any other 
crowned head in Europe. To the French Emperor he is 
“ Our Holy Father ” whose “authority ” the invader of Italy 
came “ not to diminish but rather to extend.” He is to be 
treated on a totally different footing from tyrannical Grand 
Dukes. No misdeeds can rendér him otherwise than an object 
of intense reverence and scrupulous consideration. The insur- 
rection of his subjects is an impious “anarchy ” to be put down 
by the pious arms of the eldest son of the Church. What could 
an English Government, concurring in the assumption tha 


dertaking to regulate his position and the position of his 
victims accordingly, expect to reap but embarrassment and 
degradation? There is but one attitude which the Govern- 
ment of this country can safely and consistently assume with 
regard to the Roman question, and that is an attitude of 
constant protest against the interference of France, or any 
other Power, to guarantee ecclesiastical tyranny, or other- 
wise meddle with the internal affairs of Rome. 

And now, in the midst of these fatal advances and caresses— 
when the nation, half lulled into security by the conduct and 
language of the Government, is beginning a little to relax 
its efforts for selflefence—the plot for the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy transpires, and the character and objects of 
the great conspirator once more stand revealed. Does any 
one doubt the existence of the design? Why, then, are not 
the apprehensions of Europe at once relieved by a plain dis 
claimer from the French and Sardinian Governments ! Why 
is a servile press permitted to preach the projected rapine 
in the canting language now consecrated to the divine piracy 
of France? Why is the agitation in favour of annexation 
permitted to go on at Chambery and Nice when a gesture 
from a Government absolutely at the command of France 
would suffice to put it down? The boa-constrictor 
is lubricating his prey before he swallows it in the manner 
now too familiar to the observers of his habits? “ Presenti- 
“ment of public opinion"—* logic of facts”—* intentions 
“of Government hidden behind the veil of diplomacy !” 
Black crape of a burglar’s face and logic of his pistol! This, 
then, is the sublime programme of liberation for Italy. This 
is the chivalrous self-sacrifice which renounced all aggrandize- 
ment and sought nothing but “moral influence.” It was 
from the beginning a Peachum and Lockit understanding, 
that Sardinia should give up Savoy to France, and that 
France should provide compensation out of the dominions of 
Austria. Truly, it is only France that makes war for an idea ! 
Great and generous nation! “ Holy bayonets,” which crusade 
only to propagate the gospel of sensual atheism, and not for 
any vulgar objects of military ambition! It is not the seizure 
of Savoy itself that concerns us most, important though that 
territory will be as an eyrie from which French rapine may 
swoop on Switzerland or Italy at will. That which con- 
cerns us most is the spirit sliown in this meditated aggres- 

sion, The French Enipire has lost none of its ancient rapa- 


a criminal and odious despot is a divine personage, and un- © 
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city. Bonapartism is Bonapartism still. A “geographical 
“ frontier” is now demanded on the side of Italy—it will be 
demanded on the side of Germany before long. And in 
what posture will the next move find England? Will she 
be in close union with those who are threatened like herself, 
and prepared with them to defend the liberties of Europe? Or 
will she be slumbering in happy security, unprepared for a con- 
flict, alienated by a long course of intrigues and manceuvres 
from all but one most faithful and intimate ally? The people 
have not been wanting in wisdom. They have taken the matter 
into their own hands, and done much to place the shores of 
England at all events in a position to defy the most cordial 
amity of the French Emperor. But Government after 
Government seems to be infected, by some inscrutable fasci- 
nation, with a passion for the same perilous and gratuitous 
intrigue. The Tories may hold high and wise language now, 
seeing their advantage against a Gallicizing Ministry; but 
when the Tories were in power, they were a palmary instance 
of the credulity and servility which they now denounce. 
Their weekly organ now plays the eavesdropper to publish 
the names of the traitors, as it represents them, to English 
interests, who voted in the Cabinet for a defensive alliance 
with the French Emperor; but we remember the day 
when that same organ, in a delirium of sycophancy, 
was imploring the author of the coup d'état to accept 
not only its national but its “ personal” adulation. And yet 
what is to be gained by all this dangerous degradation? 
Louis Napo.eon cannot offer us the heart of France, for the 
heart of half France is against him, and would be against 
us, as his accomplices, at once, if he were shaken by another 
freak of fortune out of his ephemeral throne. He cannot 
offer us his own lasting friendship, even if he were as honest 
as every action, trait, and word of his life proves him to be 
dark and plotting, for he is the sport of circumstances 
which may change to-morrow. He cannot even give us the 
boon of forbearance, for we aré proud, and have not asked it ; 
and now—thanks to the awakened spirit of the nation—we 
are strong, and do not want it. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO VOLUNTEERS. 


cae is no reason now (whatever there may have been 
in the infancy of the movement) to complain of the 
attitude which the Government has assumed towards our 
newly created Volunteer force. The answer elicited by 
Lord Vivian's question on Monday seems to present a suffi- 
ciently reasonable view both of what the Government ought 
to do and what it should abstain from doing. The authori- 
ties are certainly right in declining to pay the members of 
volunteer corps, and are probably right also in refusing to 
supply them with uniforms. It is not desirable that the 
strength of the force should be kept down by the expense of 
joining it, but there are better forms of Government aid 
than those which Lord Vivian seems to have suggested. 
The Government has already undertaken to arm the whole 
force, and has promised to give such aid as may be necessary 
to make the different corps thoroughly efficient in drill and 
rifle practice. If this pledge should be fairly redeemed, the 
volunteers will be saved a very considerable expense, and 
will have obtained all that they can ask from the State 
without sacrificing the essential character of the force. 

The one object to be kept in view is to secure the per- 
mauence of the organization. If the movement were a mere 
spasmodic effort, the 60,000 or 70,000 men who are as yet 
enrolled wouldseem insignificant enough to those who remem- 
ber the old volunteers mustering in Hyde Park more than 
300,000 strong. But, asa nucleus for a permanent force, 
our present strength is respectable enough. Every day 
brings in a large accession of recruits, and it mainly depends 
on the facilities afforded for training and practice to secure 
the steady growth of the volunteer army in numbers, dis- 
cipline, and skill. Make it easy for every rifleman whom 
nature has endowed with a good eye and steady nerves to 
obtain the instruction and the practice necessary to convert 
him into a first-rate marksman, and there need be no 
anxiety about the continuance of the movement. But if 
the requisite training is only to be acquired by a great 
expenditure of money, and a great sacrifice of time and 
conveuience, and then only in an imperfect form, there will 
always be an element of dissolution in the ¢orps which, in 
quiet times, may become too strong for the martial ardour 
even of volunteers to overcome. This is precisely the difficulty 
which it is the province of Government to remove. In 


prder to do s0, something more will be required than the 


establishment of a staff of inspectors and the appointment of 
paid adjutants. If, in the selection of adjutants and the 
arrangement of companies into battalions, a reasonable con- 
sideration is shown for the feelings of the different corps, 
much good may result from such an organization of the force, 
To render a body of 70,000 men really available, it is essen- 
tial that they should be trained to act together in battalions, 
and very desirable that they should occasionally be collected 
into brigades or larger divisions. But all this evolution 
practice, though it willincrease the efficiency of the corps, 
will not supply the stimulus which is wanted to maintain 
and increase its numbers. Whenever there is a prevalent 
belief that mischief is hatching abroad, patriotism will bring 
men fast enough to the standard. But to make the Volun- 
teers a permanent institution we must have attractions less 
dependent on the state of the political atmosphere. We can’t 
always be sure of a recruiting serjeant so effective as 
Naporron IIL, and it is certain enough that men will not 
go on mustering in any great force for the mere pleasure of 
wheeling and deploying with the clockwork precision of the 
Grenadier Guards, should that marvellous perfection ever be 
attained. 

As in most other movements which ‘succeed, there is a 
mixture of pleasure and duty in all this volunteering. 
The pleasure to which almost all who join look forward is 
learning to shoot with that astonishing precision which 
modern weapons admit of, and unless the opportunity of 
obtaining such instruction without too much difficulty is 
furnished, the volunteer cause will have to struggle against 
serious discouragement. At present, there are two great 
obstacles which the Government might do much to remove. 
Very few rifle corps have been able as yet to obtain the best 
instruction in musketry drill ; and scarcely any are in pos- 
session of practising grounds such as they require, either in 
extent or situation. It is not always easy to find a 
landowner willing to part, on reasonable terms, with a 
strip of ground at the spot where a battalion of 
volunteers may find it most convenient to assemble. 
The consequence is that the metropolitan corps have been 
driven to seek ranges for practice at Norwood and Richmond, 
and other outlying places, and have probably not sufficient 
accommodation to allow an average of ten shots a-year to 
every member of the force. It is, perhaps, not altogether to 
be expected that the Government should take upon itself the 
very serious expense of supplying practice grounds and 
erecting butts for every rifle corps in the kingdom. But, 
without undertaking a duty so formidable as this, they might 
greatly facilitate the acquisition of the requisite land by the 
Volunteers themselves. The Government would have no 
difficulty in passing an Act to enable any Volunteer corps to 
take land under the provisions of the Land Clauses Act. 
There are certain obsolete statutes which once made it com- 
pulsory upon every parish to erect and maintain a proper 
butt for archery practice, and unless rifle ranges become 
almost equally accessible to us, we shall scarcely make our- 
selves as much at home with the rifle as our ancestors were with 
the bow. The old compulsory plan of fining every parish which 
neglected its duty in this respect would no doubt be con- 
siderably too stringent for modern notions, but ther@ is no 
reason why powers which are freely bestowed on any one 
who projects a useless railroad should not be granted to a 
body of men whose highest ambition is to make themselves 
efficient’ defenders of their country. If the safety of the 
public were secured by requiring the sanction of the military 
authorities to the choice of a ground, there would seem 
to be no possible objection to such a course; and it is 
certain that, without some assistance of the kind, Volunteers 
will have to get their training under an amount of dis- 
couragement which will check, and perhaps destroy, the 
success of the whole movement. 

There is another way in which the Government may also 
give most valuable aid without travelling beyond the prin- 
ciple which they have adopted for their guidance. Good 
teaching is vastly more important than much practice, and, 
if the enthusiasm of the volunteers is to be fostered, every 
possible facility should be given to those among them who are 
anxious to perfect themselves by going through the course 
of training at the Government school. To some small 
extent volunteers have been admitted to Hythe. Forty or 
fifty are returned as having availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity last summer; but, unless the staff of instructors is 
greatly enlarged, it will become necessary to refuse the appli- 
cations of ninety-nine out of every hundred volunteers who 
may wish to learn their business in the best school. Even 
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now it is said to be a matter of some little difficulty to 
gain admittance, and as yet very few corps have got 
fairly to work upon musketry drill. In the course of 
next summer there will probably be a general rush 
to Hythe, and it will be a great discouragement to 
volunteers if the Government should be unable or 
unwilling to help those who ask only to be taught the 
duties which they have spontaneously undertaken. It is as 
riflemen, and not as mere soldiers, that the force must be 
kept together; and while paid adjutants will help to 
manufacture efficient regiments, nothing but musketry 
instruction and practice will turn out individual marksmen. 
Unless this is provided in time, the distinctive character 
which alone can sustain the force is in some danger of being 
sacrificed ; while, if the Government do but act up to their 
own avowed principle of facilitating the instruction of the 
volunteers, they may, without much effort, secure a per- 
manent und most serviceable addition to the defences of the 
country. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S PROPOSALS TO AUSTRIA. 


HROUGHOUT the Italian crisis the English Govern- 
ment has acted, on the whole, honestly and wisely ; but 
the project which was lately presented to the Austrian 
Government was a blunder and an act of inconsistency. As 
the essential part of the proposal has fortunately been re- 
jected, Lord Joun Russett has an opportunity of returning 
to his previous policy; and it is to be hoped that he will 
not again unnecessarily interfere, even for the purpose of 
enforcing the doctrine of non-interference. As there is but 
one opinion on the inexpediency of meddling with the affairs 
of Italy, it seems to follow that it would be desirable to let 
them alone, especially while France and Austria are likely, 
for the moment, to remain equally passive. When the 
annexation of the Central Provinces to Piedmont is on the 
eve of accomplishment, it is wholly unnecessary to assist a 
natural process by prescribing the conditions under which 
alone it is to be completed. Lord CowLzy was instructed to 
propose that the French forces should be withdrawn from 
Italy, and that Sardinia should, for the time, abstain from all 
attempts to forward the avnexation. The Austrian rights 
in Venetia were to be respected, as exempt from diplomatic 
question, and the Duchies and Legations were once more to 
decide by vote on their future destiny. If the result was 
favourable to Piedmont, the new kingdom was to be finally 
constituted; and it seems to have been thought superfluous 
to provide for the opposite alternative. The good faith of 
the project cannot for a moment be disputed; and it is satis- 
factory to find a redeeming quality in a measure which must 
otherwise be regarded as crude, officious, short-sighted, rash, 
and feeble. The French Government might, on various 
grounds, be indisposed to throw any obstacle in Lord Joun 
Russe.u’s way, if he desired, by one and the same plan, 
to entangle England in a labyrinth of interference and to 
postpone the settlement of Italy ; but it is not easy to 
understand the pretexts on which the assent of Austria can 
have been asked. A recognition of the undoubted fact that 
the garrisons of Mantua and Verona have not evacuated 
their positions might perhaps be considered an insult rather 
than a concession, and the proposal of a popular vote as the 
proper solution of a dynastic question must have tried the 
temper or the gravity of an Austrian Minister. If Count 
RecuBere had been familiar with the constitutional history 
of England, he might have replied that no similar sanction 
was thought necessary before the Act of Settlement or the 
-successive Unions of Scotland and of Ireland. It was, 
however, a sufficient answer that Austria was asked to 
abandon a right without the offer of even a nominal 
equivalent. The only effect of the overture consists in 
the formal reservation of claims which might otherwise 
have heen passed over in silence. 

The demand that the French troops should be withdrawn 
from Rome could scarcely have been advanced on a more 
unseasonable occasion. The King of Sarprnia, between the 
annexation of Central Italy and the designs of France on 
Savoy and Nice, has difficulties enough on his hands with- 
out a revolution at Rome, which would probably be followed 
by an excommunication of himself and his Ministers, and an 
interdict on his dominions. The Muratist conspiracy which 
would probably break out at the same time at Naples, 
would furnish additional materials for a new and more 
difficult Italian question. There is, however, no doubt that 
the evacuation of Rome by the French army will at some 


future period be a desirable measure, and it is perhaps in- 
vidious to dwell on the minor defects of a project which is 
worse than merely idle and ill-timed. 

The principal blunder in Lord Cow ey’s abortive negotia- 
tion consisted in the proposal that a new vote should be 
taken, and that, in the meantime, all Sardinian influence 
should be suspended. The divine right of universal, or of 
limited suffrage is a new element in the law of nations. 
Every independent community has a right to determine its 
own form of government, either by general voting, through 
chosen representatives, by its natural leaders, or by any other 
process of persuasion or of force which may ultimately secure 
practical acquiescence. Foreign Governments are concerned 
only with the result; nor have they any interest in dictating 
the mode by which it is to be produced. It is not because 
the Emperor of the Frencu affects to rest his title on uni- 
versal suffrage, but because he is accepted by his countrymen 
as the chief of the State, that his sovereign character is 
recognised by England. Tuscany and Parma, Modena and 
Romagna, have for some time obeyed Provisional Govern- 
ments, which, in concert with elected Assemblies, have 
repudiated their former dynasties, and professed their 
desire to unite their respective provinces to Piedmont. 
The English Government, in acknowledging their actual 
independence, has only followed an established rule; 
and the proposed annexation has been approved as not in- 
consistent with the general interests of Europe. In recom- 
mending the central populations to treat accomplished facts 
as a nullity, and in suggesting a new basis on which their 
political fabric is to be recommenced, Lord Joun Russeut 
has sought to incur a grave responsibility without the possi- 
bility of obtaining any corresponding advantage. ‘The in- 
eptitude of a scheme so utterly inconsistent with the policy 
of England is the more provoking because the plan is indi- 
rectly inspired by France. The Imperial agents have 
repeatedly recommended an appeal to universal suffrage, for 
reasons which ought, by every Italian patriot and every 
English statesman, to have been considered conclusive argu- 
ments against the measure. At one time it was hoped that 
the uninstructed multitude might either replace the Ducal 
Pretenders or, ander the influence of secret management, 
even call a French Prince to the throne. When it became 
evident that the desire of forming a North Italian Kingdom 
was common to all classes, a promiscuous vote would still be 
an act of conformity to French precedents ; and above all, a 
recognition of its supreme authority would throw a slur on 
constitutional government as it has been represented in 
the Assemblies of the different States. The application 
of the same doctrine to Savoy and to Nice by the 
Parisian journals supplies a significant commentary on 
the French project of an appeal to the people. It would 
seem that the English Government, in proposing a new 
vote, had not even specified the nature of the franchise 
by which the wish of the people was to be ascertained. 
Contented with casting a slight on the existing Government, 
and with establishing an absurd and anomalous precedent, 
those of the Ministers who concurred in the instructions to 
Lord CowLey were contented to let the fate of Italy depend 
on the caprice of an unknown constituency. To Lord Nor- 
MANBY’S arguments and assertions with respect to alleged 
corruption and violence in Tuscany, the Government has 
hitherto been furnished with the conclusive answer that it 
was not responsible for the internal transactions of foreign 
communities. It would have been impossible to maintain a 
similar defence after insisting, in concert with Austria and 
France, on an appeal to the population. An act of minute 
and impertinent interference must necessarily have been fol- 
lowed by complete responsibility for all its possible conse- 
quences. 

The authors of the scheme probably assumed that a popular 
vote would, at the present moment, only confirm the decision 
of the existing Governments in Central Italy. If they were 
satisfied that the demand for annexation represents the 
general feeling, the gratuitous folly of wantonly reopening 
the question becomes doubly conspicuous. If, on the other 
hand, the result of a fresh vote was considered doubtful, it 
would have been prudent to consider the inevitable con- 
sequence, in a political schism which would probably expand 
into a civil war. If the Tuscan peasantry desired the return 
of the Granp Duxe—if the priests of the Romagna suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a numerical majority for the Pope—it is 
absurd to suppose that all the statesmen, and soldiers, and 
patriots of Central Italy would stolidly acquiesce in the treason 
or tameness of the rabble. The intellectual superiority and 
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material strength which have maintained tranquillity and 
obedience for the greater part of a year would still 
remain for the same purposes at the disposal of those who 
are determined to establish the independence of Italy. The 
dispossessed pretenders would only have added a new- 
fangled divine right of popular suffrage to the legitimate 
pretensions which they have been unable to assert. The 
English Government would have been in the ludicrous position 
of retracting all its former counsels without any power to give 
effect to its new recommendations. France, on the other hand, 
would have been provided with an excuse or pretext for 
armed interference, and the liberty of Italy would perhaps 
have been finally overthrown, in strict conformity with the 
principles of Lord Joun Russet1’s despatch to Lord Cow ey. 

If the Provisional Governments think fit to try the experi- 
ment of a new popular vote, their right to manage their own 
affairs is beyond dispute, although the prudence of the 
measure may be questionable. The most convenient mode 
of completing the annexation would be the election of repre- 
sentatives to a national Parliameut of the North Italian 
Kingdom. French astuteness has been bafiled in every 
attempt to thwart the national will, and English sympathy 
has from first to last attended the sagacious and triumphant 
progress of the patriotic party. Even the negotiation 
which has happily broken down at Vienna was intended 
as a proof of good will, as a child really wishes a rose to 
blow when it pulls the bud forcibly open just as it is on the 
point of bursting. 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE.-EAST. 


HE worst of the miserable scandals at St. George’s-in- 
the-East is the light they throw on the weak side of 
English character. It does seem asif no English institution, 
from a police-magistrate to a Secretary of State, were proof 
against the strain of religious partisanship. Does any sane 
man believe that the savage lawlessness of the lowest part of 
the London population would have been dealt with as it 
has been, if it had not been directed against an unpopular 
religious section? Would Mr. Setrr, in any other case but 
this, have compelled an idiotic boy to sign a ridiculous paper, 
instead of sending him to improve his digestion for a fort- 
night on water-gruel and cocoa? Would Mr. Yarpizy have 
treated three or four rioters to a wordy version of exactly 
the same homily which they had refused to listen to in the 
church they had profaned? Worst symptom of all, would a 
man like Sir Gzorcz Lewis have condescended to the mise- 
rable quibbling which disgraced his speech on Monday night — 
would he have answered the simple question whether he 
meant to maintain the law, by expressing a doubt whether it 
was an “outrage” to pelt a clergyman with hassocks and 
sing indecent songs in a church? The fact is, there is on 
all sides either connivance or cowardice. Some sympathize 
with the rioters—most are afraid of seeming to sympathize 
with the party against which all this violence is unchained. 
All have shamefully deserted the grand duty of a citizen, 
before all things to vindicate the majesty of the law. 

Every consideration must now be postponed to the neces- 
sity of teaching the population of St. George’s-in-the-East 
that there is still punishment in England for open law- 
breakers. Everybody has an interest in insisting that this 
lesson should be brought home to them, and religious sects 
and parties more than any other class ; for nothing is more 
certain than that Mr. Bryan Kine and the clergy attacked 
through him, are only having their turn. It will be some- 
body else’s turn next time. This is substantially the same 
mob which terrorized London for Dr. SachrvERrEL and High 
Church, which destroyed the Roman Catholic chapels at the 
heels of Lord Gzorce Gorpoy, and which pulled down Dr. 
PriestLey’s meeting-house from orthodox horror of Dissent. 
Very superficial observation of English character might have 
shown the authorities that it has its fits of uncontrollable 
fury, implicit as is its general obedience to the regular course 
of the law. These paroxysms are always worst when they 
are provoked by some pretext of religion, because then, and 
then only, the lawlessness of the canaiille is abetted by the 
of some portion of the classes above them. 

appily for the country, there have always, heretofore, been 
men in high places who wereabove the gross fanaticism of the 
multitude, and who felt that no triumph of religious preju- 
dice could atone for the unpunished disturbance of public 
order. The Setres of Lord Grorce Gorpon’s day did not 
argue with the noble lord’s unlucky disciples who happened to 
find themselves at Bow-street as to the proper interpretation 


of the text about the Scarlet Lady. The Secretary of State, 
instead of protesting against the mob being called hard names, 
had spirit enough to call out the Foot-Guards. And if any 
part of the population requires, more than another, to be 
treated with decent firmness, it is the very set of Londoners 
who are being permitted to indulge themselves with a game 
at sacrilege once a week. For it is a most significant cireum- 
stance that there has been ne disturbance at St. George's 
during morning service, though a violent one every evening. 
What does this mean but that the people who intrude into 
the church belong to a class which does not get up early 
in the morning ¢ This unfortunate parish is, in fact, inhabited 
by more thieves and prostitutes than any other district of 
the metropolis, and there is every reason for believing that 
the encouragement given by official connivance to its dis- 
turbers is given, not simply toa low class, but most emphati- 
cally to the classes dangereuses. It is reported that the 
clergymen assaulted attribute their perseention to their 
interference with the trade of the Jew brothel-keepers who 
swarm in the neighbourhood, and, in proof of their belief, 
they point to the notorious Hebrew ownership of the wretched 
penny newspaper which has written up the riots. Probably 
this attempts to explain the result by much too limited 
and partial a cause. At the same time, nobody can doubt 
that the permitted license of the mob is all the sweeter to 
them because the victims are daily before their eyes as 
representatives of religion and foes of Just and crime. 
Nobody seems courageous enough to protest against the 
public shame of these riots without throwing a few words of 
condemnation at Mr. Bryan Kune and his Curates. If we 
seem to follow the practice, it is not from supposing that the 
conduct of these gentlemen, however objectionable, has the 
slightest bearing on the present emergency. The perpe- 
trators of the periodical sacrilege know no more of theology 
than of the polarization of light, and care about as much 
for it ; but even were they divines as deep as Dr. Cummine, 
they must be put down, and that immediately. The extra- 
vagances of Mr. Kine are most lamentable, as having led 
up to and furnished the pretext for a terrible scandal, but 
they ought not for a moment to be talked about as if they 
were the equivalents, in one scale, of the mob’s violence 
in the other. There is no comparison between persons who 
push their legal rights to an unwise extreme and persons 
who set law and right at open defiance. Mr. Kixe’s was 
an error of judgment ; the St. George’s rioters are wilfully 
sinning against those plain and simple duties which are daily 
impersonated before their eyes in the blue coat and staff of 
the policeman. Still, as we have frequently said before, we look 
with no sort of favour on Mr. Bryan Kuine’s proceedings. 
Confining ourselves to the rules which are applicable to the 
case of a clergyman who alienates a congregation by doing 
what the law permits, but what they intensely dislike, we 
find Mr. Kine guilty of unpardonable mistakes. He has 
forgotten that the old adage summum jus, summa injuria 
expresses a principle of the widest operation. He has failed 
to see that, to the mass even of peaceable and law-abiding 
persons, forgotten law is the same thing as abrogated law ; 
and that, for all practical purposes, it is innovation to alter 
that whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. With ‘perverse dexterity, he has arrayed against 
himself two most powerful sentiments which are rarely 
found together—contempt of the old and dislike of the 
new. If, too, he has shown little knowledge of human 
nature in general, he has displayed even less of English 
character in particular. The ruder part of our urban 
populations have been just sufficiently leavened with Pro- 
testantism to have entirely lost the taste for stately ser- 
vices and gorgeous ceremonies which usually distinguishes 
uneducated minds ; and the clergyman who forces these eccle- 
siastical luxuries upon them commits exactly the same 
blunder as the well-meaning enthusiasts who hope to convert 
the races of Southern Europe by Bibles without note or com- 
ment, and a church-service @ Ja Spurceon. Mr. Kine is 
charged with Romanizing tendencies ; but anything less in 
the real spirit of Rome than his proceedings we have never 
witnessed. Sure are we that, if the Church of Rome were 
once persuaded that her ceremonial was preventing her 
making progress among large masses of a heretic population, 
she would sell off all her decorations at a moment's notice 
like a bankrupt’s stock—stoles, chasubles, wax-dolls, censers, 
artificial flowers, and all the rest of her millinery,, When 
the law has once more replaced him in his legal position, it 
will become the Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East to medi- 
tate over the excellent advice given him by Lord Dersy, 
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and to remember that even Lord Derpy asserted he would 
quit the church he attended if too ceremonious a service 
were introduced by its clergy. 


THE POPE’S VENGEANCE. 


A FEW days ago, when the Popz was addressing a 
company of faithful admirers, he exclaimed that the 
sights he saw around him, and the humiliations to which he 
was exposed, were enough to absorb every other thought in 
the thirst for vengeance ; but he added, that the only ven- 
geance he could take, or ask others to take, was to pray con- 
tiunually—to pray for the Church, to pray for his enemies, 
and for the whole race of men. This was a vengeance 
worthy of a Christian priest, and the language he used was, 
so far, such as became the representative of a religion of 
peace, and was in complete accordance with the character 
of personal piety and holiness which even his enemies 
acknowledge Pivs IX. to possess. But when, at a distance 
and in an attitude of dispassionate reflection, we read these 
threats of loving vengeance, we cannot avoid contrasting 
with them the plain fact that the vengeance the Pope has 
ogg taken was to massacre his subjects at Perugia. 
he shallow account of such contrasts which explains 
them as arising from conscious hypocrisy, might seem to 
receive some confirmation from the conduct of a man 
who, after employing mercenaries to butcher an inoffen- 
sive populace, calmly says that the only vengeance he 
can entertain is that of praying for his enemies. And 
yet we all know perfectly well that the Pope was quite 
sincere. How, then, does it happen that a good man can 
endure to shed blood in such a way? We, who do not 
believe in the Pope's creed, think it perfectly plain that he 
would be far happier and far more powerful if he got 
rid of the temporal incumbrances which make his acts 
vary so strangely fronr his words. How much stronger 
might this conviction be expected to seem to those who 
are firmly persuaded that the Popn’s spiritual power is 
given him from heaven! Why, then, do we find that there 
are Roman Catholics on the Continent who, in secular 
matters, are liberal enough, and who are, personally, en- 
lightened and sober judges on all ecclesiastical and civil 
questions, and who yet say that the existence of the Papacy 
is bound up with the maintenance of the Pore’s position as an 
Italian Sovereign? By the Porr himself and his ecclesiasti- 
cal counsellors, no argument probably against acquiescence 
in the loss of the Romagna is regarded as more weighty 
than that based on the guilt, and even the moral impos- 
sibility, of abaudoning a possession once given over to the 
Church. We in England have so long got rid of the 
feeling which once inspired a fixed belief in the curse 
attending the spoliation of Church property, that we can 
scarcely place ourselves in the position of men who really 
believe that evil would overtake both those who yielded up 
and those who received a portion of the Church's inheritance. 
But experience has shown that, at the last moment, scruples 
of this kind yield to necessity. We know that, after the 
settlement of Vienna, the Papacy permitted Austria to rob it 
of a little slice of the sacred ground, and only uttered a 
feeble and friendly protest, because the spoiler was believed 
to be the devoted servant of the Church. If hard pressed, 
even ecclesiastical consciences would probably see their 
absolution in successfully stipulating for a handsome pecu- 
niary indemnity. Nor is the tenacity with which the Porr 
and his followers cling to temporal power at Rome 
mainly due to any belief that this Italian sovereignty secures 
the Pope's independence. If the Porr’s Court was shifted 
to the antechambers of the Tuileries, he could not be more 
completely dependent on France than he is in the Vatican. 
The true connexion between the Papacy and the temporal 
power is to be found, not in the requisites of Catholicism 
as a creed, or in the scruples of timid consciences, or the 
dread of foreign influences, but in the exigencies of a vast 
ecclesiastical machinery which has its centre in Rome. 

We have nothing in England that can in the least illus- 
trate the nature, the extent, or the power of this machinery. 
From Rome flow the orders that regulate the labours and 
direct the lives of priests and missionaries in every corner of 
the earth. To Rome every ecclesiastic flocks who wants to 
ascertain the wishes or win the ear of his rulers. Century 
after century, something has been added to the conveniences 
of administration which Rome possesses. The city is studded 
with buildings erected by the contributions of the faithful 
for the purpose of making ecclesiastical government flourish 


there on a scale continually larger. Rome is the focus of 
ecclesiastical promotion, the spot where cardiuals are princes 

where bishops are made cardinals, and priests bishops. It is 

also the centre of all ecclesiastical society, and gives the tone 

to all the sections or parties in foreign capitals that live 

under the daily influence of priests. No other place could 

furnish the same apparatus for ecclesiastical government. No 

other place could have the same prestige, or offer the 

same facilities, or make the same impression on all those who 

are the immediate subjects of that government. Rome is, 

in fact, an enormons bureau, and it is the only bureau that 

the world has to offer to the Papacy. History tells us what 

it cost the Roman Empire when Rome ceased to be the 

centre of secular authority; and the shock of losing Rome 

would be far greater to ecclesiastical authority. Personally. 

the Pore might be as happy at Gaeta, and the possession of 
the Vatican is utterly unconnected with the dogmas of the 

faith. But Romanism is not merely a creed, and the Popr is 
not merely a good Christian. Romanism is a system of 
government of which the Pore is the responsible head. It is 
by governing that the Papacy holds the Roman Catholic world 
together. The clergy of many Catholic countries are by no 
means exclusively zealous for the power of the Popr. A 
large portion of the French clergy is Gallicen—a large por- 
tion of the Austrian clergy detests the Concordat. But all 
yield to Rome because they are all governed by Rome. The 
bishops generally are what is called Ultramnontane—that is, 
they are associated with the system of central government, and 
wish to work it effectively ; and it is through them, and 
through the members of the religious orders whose whole 
life is spent in devoting whatever of intellect fanaticism 
leaves unimpaired in them to the service of ecclesiastical 
administration, that the body of the priesthood, and of the 
faithful generally, is kept in spiritual and social dependence 
on Rome. All those, therefore, who perceive that the force 
of the Roman Catholic system depends greatly on the pos- 
session of Rome as a centre of operations, and who wish 
that force to be maintained, set out with the proposition 
that Rome cannot be abandoned, that it must be kept at all 
hazards, and that the temporal authority of the Popr is a 
religious necessity. When this is once established in the 
mind, every discussion about the cession of the smallest frac- 
tion of the Papal territory appears in a very different light 
from that in which it presents itself to those who, looking 
at Romanism only as a creed, set out with saying that 
it cannot injure the spiritual sovereign to lose temporal 

wer. 

eit is impossible that ecclesiastical government should have 
a merely spiritual character. The temporal and the spiritual 
affairs of man are far too thoroughly intermixed. In order 
to impress what she thinks spiritual truth on the minds of 
men, the Romish Church relies greatly on her machinery. 
She attempts not only to guide, but to govern. As perils of 
all kinds threaten her more loudly, as she sees the spread 
of ideas radically incongruous with those which prevailed in 
the days of her greatest power, and which she has therefore 
embodied in her system, she trusts more and more to the 
arts of government. Those who obey her are formed more 
and more into a distinct Catholic party, the aim of which is 
not to aid the civil government of each particular State, 
but to extend the sphere of ecclesiastical government. The 
aims of this party are incompatible with those which modern 
society holds to be the proper aims of civil government. In 
almost every country of Europe, the great difficulty that 
statesmen have to contend with is the existence of this 
party. Even when it is triumphant, it still causes endless civil 
embarrassment, because it cannot govern, and scarcely strives 
to govern, so as to produce secular happiness. The Jesuits 
have their own way in Austria. They have gained rather 
cheaply a great reputation for cleverness, shrewdness, aud 


capacity. Yet, when they come to actual administration of 


a lay community, they show about as much ability, and attain 
about as much practical success, as a set of metropolitan vestry- 
men. Their heartsare really elsewhere. What they want is not 
to make the provinces of Austria rich, contented, and happy, 
but to maintain and extend the machinery of Rome. The 
Roman Catholic party everywhere is bound up with the exist- 
ence of this machinery, and the existence of this machinery is 
bound up with the existence of the temporal power of the Pope. 
The private piety and the Christian kindliness of the man 


-are therefore but the manifestations of one side of the Pope’s 


mind. As the head of Ecclesiastical Government, he, like 
head of every other government, will fight to live. He 
will see blood run in torrents rather than acquiesce in the 
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extinction of his sovereignty ; and without any conscious 
inconsistency, and perhaps without remorse, while the prayer 
which is his only vengeance still breathes from his lips, he 
may, at least tacitly, sanction the process which to us of a 
different faith, and with wholly different views of right and 
wrong, seems so awfully iniquitous—the process of provoking 
and stimulating the mob until an outbreak gives an excuse 
for butchery. 


THE UNITED STATES AND COLONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


y ym continued paralysis of the American Federal Govern- 
ment, through the failure of the House of Represen- 
tatives to elect a Speaker, involves the highest testimony to 
the institutions of the United States. In any country of 
the world, except England and the American Union, two 
months’ abeyance of the principal organ of Government would 
have resulted in anarchy. The servants of the State would 
have lost their heads, the peaceable part of the population 
would have been frightened, the disturbers would have taken 
courage, and in half the time there would have been fighting 
in the streets. Even in England, public uneasiness would 
have grown excessive, through the multiplicity and variety 
of the functions, discharged by the English Parliament, which 
cannot be left unattended to without serious damage to 
interests of the highest importance. But the inconvenience 
is much slighter in the United States, for two reasons. The 
real stress of Government, in time of peace, falls upon the 
State-Legislatures and State-Executives ; and even the Federal 
authorities are much less slightly affected than they otherwise 
would be through this dead-lock of party, on account of the 
wise and far-seeing provision of the Constitution which pre- 
vents the President’s Ministers from having seats in Congress. 
There will soon be no money in the Treasury to pay the 
Cabinet, the army, the clerks in the offices, the members of 
Congress, the Government contractors, cr even the Prest- 
DENT himself ; but all the Executive officers remain quite un- 
shaken by the political crisis, and go on steadily, if discon- 
tentedly, discharging their duties on credit. 

Translated into Englixh political language, the struggle in 
the House of Representatives turns on confidence in the 
Government. It is true that Congress has no power what- 
ever of compelling the Presipent to alter the composition 
of his Cabinet; but it is not without a remote power of 
acting on the Administration. The two Houses communi- 
cate with the officers of the Executive through standing 
Committees; and it is precisely because the Speaker of the 
Lower House has so much influence in the nomination of 
these Committees that the election of a person to fill the 
Chair has been so long and so violently disputed. A hostile 
Committee can of course annoy the Government directly, 
and by unfriendly reports to the House may repeatedly 
embarrass the policy of the Prestpent. More than this, 
however, it cannot do; and it is most obviously for the good 
of the Commonwealth that its powers are so limited. The re- 
straints imposed by the American Constitution on the caprice 
and violence of democracies are very imperfectly appreciated 
in England. <A better knowledge of these remarkable insti- 
tutions might have saved the Colonial Office from the extra- 
ordinary assumption that, when it became necessary to allow 
the Australian Colonies to govern themselves, it was enough 
to present them with a very exact miniature of the English 
Constitution. The truth is, it is much more than doubtful 
whether the English Constitution will work at all with a very 
extended suffrage. There is certainly no example of its success ; 
and in Australia, where the experiment is being tried under 
apparently favourable conditions, things appear to be moving 
with the utmost rapidity from bad to worse, from confusion 
to anarchy. The bases of the Constitution originally’con- 
ceded by the mother-country were changed almost imme- 
diately ; manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, and equal electoral 
districts were adopted pretty much as a matter of course ; and 
the democratic Legislatures produced by the new machinery are 
now busily occupied in forcing a change of Ministry about 
once a month by votes of want of confidence passed appa- 
rently in the merest wantonness. It would be well if 
childish incapacity in the heads of departments and an utter 
absence of stable policy were the only results of these follies. 
There is, however, a worse, but exceedingly natural, conse- 
quence in the encouragement given to the wildest and most 
unprincipled class of adventurers. For, as might be expected, 
amid the general confusion, those who bid highest for office 
have the best chance of securing a month’s salary. The 
Cabinet which was in power at Melbourne when the last 


mails left, had come in pledged to an almost impossible pro- 
gramme ; nor is there any saying whether, at the present 
moment, a second or third set of successors may not be 
lending the whole influence of Government to experiments 
which have not in Europe got beyond the rank of chimeras, 
We think it superfluous to point out how infinitely this state 
of affairs would be altered for the better by the American 
expedient which secures to each Cabinet a duration of at 
least four years. It would even be a mitigation of the evils 
which English short-sightedness has inflicted on Australia 
if all the points of the Charter were adopted there without a 
single omission. We see that the principal newspaper in 
Sydney congratulates itself on the Conservatism exhibited 
by the New South Wales Legislature in refusing to sanction 
the payment of members. But it is one of the surprises 
which await the observer of Colonial politics that payment 
of members has actually come to be a Conservative measure. 
It would obviously diminish the unprincipled competition 
which is proceeding for Ministerial salaries. 

The obstinate misunderstandings which distract the 
American House of Representatives derive their seriousness, 
not from any immediate danger with which they threaten the 
country, but from the furious passions which they betray. 
The Constitution has done all that laws can do to neutralize 
democratic excesses, but the Constitution itself may be me- 
naced by a spring-tide of popular excitement. The pliability 
of party attachments, and the temperance of party feeling 
which have so long prevailed in this country, almost unfit us 
for comprehending the obstinacy with which the American 
representatives cling to the shades of opinion which are ex- 
pressed in their party coteries. The House of Representatives 
is divided into four sections—the Republicans, the Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, and the 
Soutbern Americans. The Republicans, or Northern Anti- 
Slavery party, are the true Opposition. The true Ministe- 
rialists are the Lecompton Democrats, who are fast allies of 
the PresipeEnT, and include the great majority of Southern 
members, while from them the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
the followers of Mr. Dovatas, are distinguished by a slight 
leaning towards the North. The Southern Americans, a 
mere handful, are a debased remnant of the old Whig party 
as it existed in the South. Of these four political brigades, 
the Republicans are much the most numerous, and, indeed, 
want not more than four or five votes of commanding an 
absolute majority of the House ; yet after innumerable ballots, 
they have not been able to induce half-a-dozen persons to 
detach themselves from the other parties, although, for want 
of such a coalition, there is imminent danger that the engine 
of the State will entirely burn out its fuel. All the sections 
seem to contribute to the impending catastrophe by an equally 
unintelligible perversity. If the grand division of parties 
in the House corresponds to the feud between North and 
South, why, one cannot help asking, donot theAnti-Lecompton 
Democrats join the Republicans? If, again, the old party 
confederacies are not quite dissolved, why do not the Southern 
Americans unite with the Republicans, who have absorbed the 
great mass of the Northern Whigs? No doubt the true answer 
to these questions is the unhappy one that party antipathies 
in America have now reached a pitch of intensity which they 
had never before attained to since the Union was founded. 
Men’s passions have been, in the first place, inflamed to fury 
by the Slavery dispute between the Southern group of States 
and the Northern; and the bitterness of this great issue 
influences for the worse all subordinate differences. The 
universal result of a democratic suffrage is to give a childish 
obstinacy to men’s natural pride of opinion ; but it is the 
consciousness of irreconcileable difference on one question 
more vital than all which is now prompting American poli- 
ticians to carry their usual impracticability beyond the 
bounds of decency, prudence, and common sense. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


HE Navy Estimates contain something to encourage, 
and much to disappoint, those who are anxious to see 

the Admiralty effectually reformed, and the efficiency of the 
fleet permanently secured. Let us look first at the bright 
side. Last year, Sir Jonny PakinaTon was compelled to 
deplore the utter inadequacy of the naval force at his disposal, 
and he pledged himself to add, within the year, no less than 26 
new or converted screw liners and frigates to the strength of 
the fleet. The account which has been promised of the pro- 
ducts of dockyard labour since that pledge was given will 
probably show that it has, by the exertions of the late 
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and present Boards of Admiralty, been substantially ful- 
filled. The information to be gleaned from the estimates is 
confined to the ships actually in commission, but it seems 
that, between December, 1858, and December, 1859, our force 
afloat was increased by 14 liners, and 13 frigates and corvettes. 
Besides this accession of strength, six sailing ships of the 
same class have been replaced in commission by an equal 
number of screw steamers. The number of seamen and 
marines has of necessity received a corresponding increase. 
Between April and December last, the number of officers, 
men, and boys, exclusive of the coast-guard, rose from 53,000 
to nearly 70,000 ; and at last we could boast a home squadron 
almost impor'ant enough to deserve the title of a Channel 
fleet. The force in commission has thus become compara- 
tively respectable as a peace establishment. But what has 
been done is still only an instalment, and it remains to 
provide a reserve, both of ships and men, which will 
enable us to give the requisite development to the navy 
in the event of its services beitfg required for war. 
With the exception of about 7ooo coast-guards, and the 
not very reliable Coast Volunteers, there is no resource on 
which to fall hack ; for as yet the Naval Reserve has hardly 
come into existence. Ships are scarcely more plentiful than 
crews. A certain number of vessels are reckoned in the dif- 
ferent classes of the so-called reserve, but a steady continuance 
of exertion on a scale not inferior to that of the past year will 
be needed to restore the pre-eminence of the British fleet. 
While we are thus absolutely stronger than we were, it is 
questionable whether our relative gain, in comparison with 
foreign countries, is very considerable. France began the 
year almost on a level with ourselves ; and though she has 
converted fewer line-of-battle ships, she still retains a supe- 
riority in frigates, and has created a force of steel-plated vessels 
which may possibly balance the additions made to our fleet. 

To pass from what has been achieved to the provision 
made for the future establishment, we find that the nume- 
rical strength of the navy, though it is to be considerably 
beyond the original estimates of 1859, is to be reduced 

from its present amount of about 70,000, as low as 58,000 
officers, seamen, and boys. How, with such a force, the duties 
of the fleet are to be performed with a China war on one side 
of the globe and a Napoleonic peace on the other, Lord 
Cuarence Pacer will probably explain when he moves the 
Estimates. The provision for the construction of new ships 
and for the maintenance of the existing navy, is also destined 
to undergo a reduction. The total number of established 
and hired workmen in the dockyards is to be cut down from 
17,800 to 16,000 ; and unless the economy of labour shall 
be improved, as it very easily might be in at least an equal 
proportion, we must anticipate a corresponding reduction in 
the efficiency of the naval establishments. 

In the face of these retrenchments, the gross increase of 
about 1,000,000/. upon the Estimates of last year needs 
some explanation. A great part of the excess is perhaps 
due to the fact that the comparison is made with the esti- 
mated, and not with the actual expenditure of the last 
twelve months. A special vote of credit for the naval ex- 
penditure in the China Expedition is intended to be asked 
to cover the excess upon the estimates, and it may be that 
the sum of nearly 13,000,000/. which the House of Commons 
will be called upon to vote for 1860 is not much beyond the 
actual outlay of 1859. But if we confine our attention to a 
comparison of the estimates, we find that almost the whole 
excess is caused by the addition to the number of men voted, 
and by the increased amount intended to be applied to the 
purchase of stores, machinery, and contract-built vessels. 
The result seems to be that even the unprecedented vote of 
the present year will be insufficient (as the dockyards are 
now managed) to maintain the amount of activity which has, 
not without good reason, been considered essential to the 
recovery and maintenance of our naval strength. 

Jt scarcely needed the Report of the Admiralty Committee 
on what is whimsically called “ Dockyard Economy,” to prove 
that dockyard waste is the ever-acting cause of this dispro- 
portion between the cost of our establishments and the results 
which they achieve. Lord Clarence Pacer must now know, 
by official experience, the truth of the conjectures which he 
indulged in as an unofficial critic of the Admiralty, and it is 
somewhat disappointing to find so little trace in the estimates 
of the reforming zeal which inspired his Opposition eloquence. 
It is not a year since the Secretary to the Admiralty, then 
unfettered by the ties of office, moved a resolution that the 
Navy Estimates should for the future contain full particulars 
of the work which the votes for shipwrights’ wages and naval 


stores were intended to produce. His arguments were so 
unanswerable that the Ministry of the day were only 
able to defeat his motion by the dilatory plea that 
any change in the form of the Navy Estimates ought 
to be postponed until after the completion of the then 
pending inquiry into the methods by which public money was 
squandered in Her Masesty’s dockyards. The Committee 
have long since concluded their labours, and their report has 
more than confirmed the charges which Lord CLARENCE 
Pacet brought against the dockyard system. The time has 
fairly come for the promised reform of the estimates ; but 
the votes remain in the stereotyped shape, and almost all that 
is revealed about the intended operations of the year is, that 
4,600,000l. is to be spent somehow upon labour and materials. 
How much is to be employed in the construction of new 
ships, what is the estimated outlay for repairs and miscel~ 
laneous work, and what accession of strength is expected in 
return for the proposed outlay, matters on which no 
information whatever is given. hen Lord CLARENCE 
Pacer declared that such details might be furnished in the 
estimates without difficulty, and that this had once been the 
regular practice of the Admiralty, he was in the pleasant 
position of leading the attack upon the fortress which he has 
now to defend. Either from a natural change of sentiment, 
or what is more likely and more excusable, from the pres- 
sure of his superiors, he seems disposed to abandon in office 
the frank policy by which he won his reputation and his 
place at the Admiralty. 

The studied reticence of the estimates in all that relates to 
the expenditure of the dockyards is made so much the more 
glaring by the minute particularity with which every other 
item of expense is specified. Some trifling works at Hong 
Kong, for example, will require an expenditure of 5000l., 
and we are carefully informed how much is to be spent on a 
coal-shed, what is to be the outlay on fittings for a store- 
house, and what will be the cost of every other little detail 
of the work. So, we know to a penny the expense of sup- 
plying books and stationery for the naval schools—the pre- 
cise sum paid for damages to a contractor whose pork had 
been unjustly rejected—and indeed every particular that 
could be desired about the whole naval expenditure, with 
the exception of the four or five millions which are entrusted 
to a department already convicted of the grossest extrava- 
gance. With an astuteness which has lost its virtue from 
recent revelations, the Admiralty has been accustomed to 
throw a veil over the particular branch of expenditure which 
requires the most jealous scrutiny, and Sir B. Waker is still 
allowed the privilege of spending millions with less control 
than is thought necessary where a few hundreds have to be 
applied in any other department of the service. 

When Lord Craresce Pacer first brought forward his 
project of furnishing detailed estimates of future expendi- 
ture, we pointed out that to make the remedy complete it 
would be necessary to publish also at the close of the year 
an account of what the money voted had actually produced. 
By comparing the prospective estimate with the retrospective 
summary, it would be easy to see at a glance whether the 
chiefs of the constructive department had mastered the first 
elements of their business sufficiently to keep moderately 
near to their own estimates. But it is obvious that an ac- 
count of expenditure is of little value except as an appendix 
to the preliminary estimates of the previous year. Lord 
CLARENCE, however, has promised to set the precedent of 
furnishing a retrospective balance-sheet, at the same time 
that he, perhaps unwillingly, abandons his own proposal to 
supply the details of the dockyard estimates. e are to 
have the appendix without the volume which it is designed 
to supplement and explain. By this singular arrangement, 
the utility of what is given is destroyed by the suppression 
of the information which the Admiralty persists in with- 
holding. The sole purpose of furnishing such details is to 
enable the House of Commons and the public to weigh the 
performances against the promises of the naval authorities ; 
and while one scale only is presented to view, it is just as 
impossible to arrive at a fair judgment as if the old plan of 
absolute concealment had been preserved intact. If Sir 
JouN PakINcTON is disposed to have a fling at a former 
adversary, he will only have to turn over a few pages of 
Hansard to find a weapon ready forged by the hand of the 
present representative of the Admiralty in the House of 
Commons. No one was able at the time to answer Lord 
CLARENCE’S argument in favour of a full disclosure of the 
mysteries of dockyard calculations. It remains to be seen 
whether he will succeed better in confuting himself. 
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ENGLISH BENEVOLENCE. 


HE Times of last Tuesday contains a letter informing the 
British public that the Russian Government has driven some 
Cireassians from their homes and has shipped them to Constan- 
tinople, where they were landed in a state of utter destitution. 
The object of the benevolent writer of this letter was to persuade 
Englishmen to contribute toa fund destined to provide some 
assistance to these unfortunate wretches. The bottomless British 
ee was to be drawn upon to remedy the misdeeds of the 
ussians, and to create plenty for Asiatic sufferers in the poverty- 
stricken streets of Constantinople. No feeling of alarm lest he 
was taxing our charity for a rather distant object seems to have 
crossed the mind of the writer. Here were fellow-beings starving 
in acity honoured by the presence of an English Ambassador 
and an English Consular Judge. That was enough, and English- 
men might be confidently looked to for outpourings of pity. We 
can only hope the writer may not be disappointed ; and he cer- 
tainly has t!is ground for his appeal, that British benevolence is 
equally inexhaustible and cosmopolitan. There is scarcely a 
division of the habitable klobe which is not the special field of 
labouring love to some knot of British philanthropists. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds are contelbuted yearly by volun- 
tary subscription to spread the knowledge of the Gospel 
and diffuse the written Word among heathen and half-civi- 
lized tribes. There are societies to relieve the most varied 
forms of temporal misery in every corner of the earth. There 
are circles in England in which an active man might pass during 
a long summer’s day, from house to house, and find no cessation 
and no end in the varions labours of this wide-reaching charity. 
One family would be found collecting old clothes for the Hot- 
tentots, another hemming pockethandkerchiefs for the Ashantees, 
a third sewing petticoats for the Red Indians, a fourth planning 
a bazaar to provide decent wedding-rings for the Polynesians. 
Others, again, are all for bishops, and work night and day to 
secure an efficient episcopacy in every known country. Others 
dwell more on the differences of creeds, and strive to cheer the 
Nestorians in Mesopotamia, to feed the Jews in Tripoli, or thwart 
the Roman Catholics in Thibet. The humblest English family 
has thus aims which outstrip those of Sovereigns, and a sphere of 
operations which many Continental princes would consider extra- 
vagantly wide. 

The consideration of all this awakens in us much more pleasure 
than pain. Some of these charitable schemes are palpably absurd, 
and most of them cause much more fuss than is proportionate to 
the good they actually amen. But the spirit they reveal is 
unmistakeably that of a ws born for Imperial rule and for the 
mastery of the seas. It has been the < a mission of England 
to bring together the races of mankind. Distance and climate, 
origin and religion, are not permitted to erect barriers against the 
efforts of English enterprise. The ends of the earth seem almost 
as much to be ours as the islands nearest tous. We have almost 
lost the sense of geographical separation. Wherever ships can go 
Englishmen go, and where our countrymen have settled themselves 
they try tomake money; and if theyare not allowed to make money 
quietly and rapidly, the shoot or he stom destroy the vile dis- 
turbers of their gains. But the good goes with the evil, and the 
home-staying public is always in mental attendance on the sea- 
going public. The sense of responsibility is felt sincerely, though 
rather vaguely, and a wish spreads through each fraction of 
society to select a portion of those with whom British enterprise 
has thrown us in contact, and to make them the objects of special 
benevolence. The ladies making petticoats for the Ashantees or 
the Red Indians represent the good side of the process which 
has its bad, or at least coarse, side in the destruction of savages 
by European vices and luxuries. If worldly affairs could be 
arranged methodically and on the best possible principles, there 
would be much to be said against the vagaries both of British 
enterprise and British benevolence. It would be desirable to go 
only to the parts of the world where our presence did good, to live 
gently and peaceably everywhere, to covet no man’s Jand, and to 
treat all savagesasmenand brethren. It would aiso be desirable 
that charity should always work in the most effective way, that 
benevolence should not be coloured by the favouritism of little 
cliques, that the zealous should have a distinct idea what they 
were doing, and what is the relative value of different lines of 
labour. But such a degree of reflection is not compatible with 
the pushing force that impels men into real work. Narrow and 
pe motives lead to the results which, however deficient, we 
all agree to call great. Looking at the discursive nature of 
English operations, as a whole, we cannot fail to pronounce it 
beneficial to the human race; and it is as well that men should 
not be much wiser in their benevolence than in their thirst for 
worldly advantages. Very often it is said that charity should 
begin at home, that there is misery and ignorance and paganism 
in England enough to absorb all the money, and all the zeal, and 
all the care of every charitable person in the kingdom; and that 
all this trouble about Circassian exiles and Red Indian converts 
is pure folly. This is a false and what we may term a pro- 
vincial idea. It refuses to look at the fact of the spread of the 
British Empire—an empire which indirectly is infinitely wider 
than that included in the possessions of the Queen, and which, 
in its largest sense, must be taken to include the influence, 
social and religious, of Englishmen all over the globe. This 
empire goes on increasing without waiting for a perfect shape, 
or caring that many of its acquisitions are very faintly grasped. 


It is, therefore, in the highest degree fortunate that the wish to 
do good should have in England the same tendency to go 
coursing over the earth; or else the advent of English trade and 
English armed strength would be too often a simple curse to the 
nations successively selected as their victims. 

We may remark, also, that these Circassian subscriptions and 
Red Indian petticoat clubs are the English way, and not at alla 
bad way, of expressing thé notion of humanity. The interest 
felt by one man in another, on the ground that are men, is 
noticed by M. Guizot as having first shown itself conspicuously 
in the eighteenth century, and as having formed one of the 
greatest claims which that century has on the admiration of pos- 
terity. It took many absurd forms, and especially clothed itself 
in many phrases of absurd rhetoric. But the feeling does un- 
doubtedly lie at the root of many of the greatest improvements 
in social arrangements and in legislation that have been brought 
about in the last hundred years. In England it takes a prac- 
tical shape, and if this shape has sometimes a comical aspect, this 
does but correspond with the flowers of idle grandiloquence that 
marked the first burst of the feeling inFrance. The French have 
taken the idea as an idea and it is a great mistake to suppose that 
there is no gain in such ideas making their way into the popular 
mind, although the only manifest issue is in words. Nobleness 
of thought is, of all good things, the least valued in England, and 
we can always prove its little worth to ourselves by animadverting 
on the rhetoric that springs from it or is bound up with its expres- 
sion. Toa Frenchman the odditiesof English practical benevolence 
seem as queer and unmeaning as their verbose idealism does to 
us. They would about as soon think of supporting Circassian 
exiles in Constantinople as we should of stating the rights of man 
in a hundred paragraphs of a single sentence each. Of course 
we must continue to keep our English method of judging in these 
matters. We have no kind of doubt that it is better to be prac- 
tical than to have a sincere pleasure in disproportionately grand 
language. But in order to do justice to the extreme and minute 
instances of each tendency we ought to bring the whole way of 
thinking and acting to bear upon each particular example. 
When English children save up their a to buy com- 
forters for the natives of the Gold Coast, we may see in this 
merely a very absurd mode of carrying out a very valuable 
national feeling; and the melodramatic rodomontades of 
Georges Sand are to be taken with something of the same 
allowance. They are to be judged of, not merely by their own 
intrinsic absurdity, but by the elevation of thought which has 
indisputably marked many effusions of the same spirit, and which 
occasionally shows itself, among all their pettinesses, in the 
French people. 


SAVOY. 


RANCE, we all know, ‘‘ makes war for an idea.” The high 

authority, however, to whom we owe this information did 
not vouchsafe fully to explain what that “idea” is. If the 
* idea” was ‘ the independence of Italy,” then fighting for an idea 
must mean fighting for the idea itself in its most ideal 
shape, and leaving its realization to haphazard. “Facts,” 
again, we all know, “have an irresistible logic.” Possibly the 
logic of ideas may be less cogent, or at least less clear. The 
logic of facts doubtless takes the outward and visible form of 
Serio ; while the logic of ideas may be shrouded in the convenient 
mystery of celarent. What, then, is the “ idea” which has been 
thus carefully veiled? What if the idea for which France fights 
should prove to be a very old idea indeed? There was an idea 
for which France fought under Philip Augustus, under Louis 
the Fourteenth, and under Napoleon the First. Is it ible 
that it is for this same idea that she still fights under Napoleon 
the Third? 

That idea was no other than the territorial aggrandizement of 
the Parisian monarchy—an idea which has been steadily carried 
out, on every available opportunity, for the last seven hundred 
years. The lord of Paris and Orleans soon reached the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. Successive steps carried him to the 
Alps and the Rhine, and deep into the heart of the Holy Roman 
Empire. To say nothing of far vaster temporary conquests, 
Lorraine and Corsica, Avignon and the Venaissin, have been 
permanently annexed within less than a century—the two last 
within the memory of living men. That this great and old idea 
should be still farther carried out by the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy is really nothing wonderful in itself, though it is not 
exactly the programme put forth when the French legions began 
their march along the new Via Sacra. 

The general practical aspect of the case is about as plain as 
may be. We need not prove that it is undesirable to disturb 
existing boundaries without cause, that it is specially unde- 
sirable to increase the empire of Louis Napoleon, and that 
it is most undesirable of all to put him in possession of a terri- 
tory whose position is of such importance that a portion of it has 
received a guarantee of neutrality from the common voice of 
Europe. But besides this, there is a special line of historical 
argument which always has to be taken in repelling preten- 
sions on the part of France. And it is of this that we wish 
now more particularly to speak. It is not to be denied that 
there would be a sort of historical propriety in the separation 
of Savoy from Sardinia following as a consequence of the 
great aggrandizement of that kingdom in Italy. Of course 
such. an argument can never decide a practical question of 
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modern politics. Still, if Piedmont, on acquiring Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna, or even on acquiring 
Lombardy alone, should undergo curtailment on the side of 
ae it would only be carrying out a law which has been in 
steady operation for several centuries. The House of Savoy 
was not originally an Italian Power. The original County of 
Savoy lies beyond the Alps, and was a fief, not of the kingdom 
of Italy, but of that of Arles or Burgundy. The Counts and Dukes 
of Savoy gradually extended their territories in both directions, 
and held large possessions on both sides of the Alps. If the 
reader will turn to Spruner'’s Map of Italy “von ee bis 1450,” 
he will find a Duke of Savoy whose dominions are about equally 
divided by the great mountain barrier. Lyons is a frontier 
fortress of France, Lausanne is a Savoyard city, Geneva is 
hemmed round by Savoyard territory, and, free Imperial City 
as it is, is obliged to recognise some rather inconvenient rights 
on the part of the Savoyard Duke. But on the other hand, 
Saluzzo, Montferrat, Asti, Novara, and Alessandria—much less 
the Republic of Genoa and the island kingdom of Sardinia—are 
not as yet Savoyard ground. Since that time there has been a 
constant tendency on the part of the House of Savoy to lose 
territory on one side of the Alps, and to gain territory on the 
other. We will not enlarge on those kingdoms of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem which first transformed the ducal dynasty into a regal 
one. To be sure, there was a grotesqueness in the legitimate 
sovereign of those realms sending troops into the Crimea to assist 
the usurper of his rights, but it was not more inconsistent than 
when George III., King of France, made war in behalf of his 
rival, Louis XVII. Nor need we say much of two temporary 
annexations of all Piedmont to France, in the sixteenth century, 
and almost within our own day. The steady tendency of the 
descendants of Humbert has been to lose their old Burgundian 
possessions and to acquire new Italian ones. Bresse, Bugey, 
and Gex have been swallowed up by France, while a happier 
fate has made Vaud and Geneva members of a free Confedera- 
tion. But these losses have been far more than counterbalanced 
by gains to the east and south. The Marquisates of Saluzzo and 

ontferrat, a large slice of the Duchy of Milan, marked the con- 
tinental advance of Savoy up to the French Revolution. Mean- 
while the acquisition of Sicily, afterwards exchanged for Sar- 
dinia, gave a real royal crown instead of an imaginary one. The 
treaties of 181 added Genoa the Proud and her coasts. What 
1859 has added, and what we trust 1860 may add,there is no need 
for us to recount. In short, the Burgundian Count has become 
an Italian King; the lord of Milan, Monza, apd Pavia is already 
something very like a medieval King of Italy. The Iron Crown 
of Lombardy is his, if it has not been the subject of Austrian 
robbery. It would be no very wild imagining if he even 
looked forward to one day ree von the Golden Crown of Rome. 

From all this it might be very easy to argue that the day is 
come for the King of Italy to become wholly Italian, for him to 
leave the last vestige of his Burgundian heritage—cradle though it 
be of his race—to follow those larger portions of it which are his 
nolonger. We say again that a practical political question must 
not be decided a to any such tempting theories. We 
are not inclined to fight for any idea of Italian gain to be counter- 
balanced by Burgundian loss. But we do say that even such a 
theory would by no means necessarily lead to any consequences 
at all acceptable to theories of Parisian aggrandizement. 

Our readers may possibly have observed that we have 
throughout used the word Burgundian where a French writer 
would infallibly have used the word French. The sad truth is 
that the Great Nation is a great historical impostor. France is, 
as a matter of fact, one of the great Powers of Europe, with cer- 
tain territories and a certain political position which no rational 
person wishes to disturb. But let her stick to the solid ground— 
“ the irresistible logic” —of existing facts, and not meddle with 
that domain of historical “ideas” on which her footing is apt to 
be rather slippery. By the help of a few happy accidents of 
language, backed up by a few daring falsehoods, modern 
Parisian France has deceived the world with a whole mythology, 
political, geographical, and ethnological. The very name of the 
country is a piece of petty larceny. The true Franks, the true 
“Francia,” he eastward of the Rhine; but, luckily for Western 
France, the name of Franconia is now pretty well blotted from 
the map of Europe. Modern Parisian France, by identifying 
itself with Roman Gaul, lays claim to the boundary of the Rhine. 
By identifying itself with Teutonic “ Francia,” it contrives to 
degrade Charles the Greatintoa Frenchman. It takes the oldest 
of the Romance languages—the tongue of the old Princes of 
Poitiers and Toulouse—the tongue which was the first in Euro 
to possess a cultivated literature—and coolly pronounces it to 
a corrupt dialect of its own modern speech. Having ruled the 
Lingua d’ Oc tobe “bad French,” it claimsas French territory every 
land where the Lingua d’ Oc isspoken. It inventsafalse ethnological 
claim to annex Savoy, as it invented a false geographical one to 
annex Alsace. Savoy is French, because its people speak French— 
Alsace is French, though its ere speak German, because it lies 
on the Gaulish side of the Rhine. France, in its modern, if not 
in its Napoleonic extent, is assumed as something which has 
always existed, as something in the eternal fitness of things. It 
is wonderful to see how difficult it is for a Frenchman, or even 
an Englishman under French inspiration, to understand that 
Provence, Dauphiny, Franche Comté, Lorraine, and Alsace, 
have not always been eternally and necessarily French. The 
happy word “reunion” helps to delude the stranger into the 


notion that they were lost territory recovered, instead of wholly 
foreign territory acquired. In fact, the King of Paris has not only 
annexed the territories of all his own vassals, he has filched pro- 
vince after province from the grasp of Cesar himself. But hardly 
any one can be made to wedesead that Provence, for instance, 
down to the reign of Louis the Eleventh, was no more part of 
France than was any state of Italy or Germany. In truth, in 
Gaul, no less than in Italy— 
i have shrunk to and chains 

Go through the provincial towns of France now condemned to 
utter deadness by the one vast capital and its master—Bourdeaux, 
once the faithful ally rather than the subject of our own Kings ; 
Toulouse, where Count Raymond once sat among his Trouba- 
dours ; Arles, where Barbarossa took the crown of his Burgundian 
realm; Marseilles, once the sister republic of Genoa and Pisa; 
Orange, the inheritance of the liberator of the United Provinces ; 
Miilhausen, once a free ally of Switzerland; Nancy whose 
Dukes, and Metz whose Bishops, were older than the Capetian 
Monarchy ; Lyons, Besangon, Strasburg, Cambray, free cities 
of the Empire—all are sunk in one indiscriminate bondage to 
Paris and its despot. Woe be to any State within the limits of 
Roman Gaul, or to any State whose tongue can be, by any stretch 
of language, called French, even of the school of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe. As ae the process is not complete. There are still 
French-speaking islands whose inhabitants are among Queen 
Victoria’s most loyal subjects. There are other French-speaking 
provinces whose _ hardly wish to —- the constitutional 
sceptre of Leopold for the iron rod of Louis Napoleon. And yet 
Jersey and Guernsey, Ghent and Bruges, might beclaimed with far 
more decency than Savoy. The Duke of Normandy and the Count 
of Flanders at all events did homage to the Capetian King, while 
the fealty of the Savoyard Duke was due to none but the Lord of 
the Holy Roman Empire. As yet the whole of the old Burgun- 
dian Kingdom has not been swallowed up. Vaud, Geneva, and 
Savoy have as yet escaped from the encroaching torrent. 
But if Savoy must be separated from Piedmont because Vaud 
and Geneva, Bresse and Bugey have been separated from it, 
why is not the precedent of Vaud and Geneva at least as good 
as the precedent of Bresse and Bugey? May it not be as good 
an eternal law that Burgundy should become Swiss as that it 
should become Parisian? If boundaries are to be altered to 
carry out an historicai theory, may they not be altered so as to 
extend the area of freedom as well as to extend the area of 
slavery? We are told that Savoy is “French.” It can be 
“French” in no other sense than that in which Vaud and Geneva 
are “ French ;” and we trust that the boundaries of the Parisian 
Empire are at all events not to be extended in that direction. If 
Savoy and Piedmont are to be divorced, it must not be in the 
name ofan idea ora theory, but because it is at once for the good 
of the people concerned, and for the common interest of Europe. It 
has not been shown that either the one or the other demand any 
change in the existing frontier. Let us for a moment look at the 
matter from a Swiss instead of a French point of view. The 
neutrality of Switzerland is guaranteed by European law, and is 
allowed to be required by the common interests of Europe. That 
neutralit onde also to the adjoining districts of Savoy—those 
of Chablais and Faucigny. Those districts are attached to the 
Cantons of Vaud and Geneva by geographical position and b 
common interests. The city of Geneva is their natural capital. 
But, as long as they have been in Sardinian hands, Switzerland 
has made no complaint, because there has been no ground for 
any. Burgundian Switzerland has had two neighbours—France 
and Piedmont ; and the neighbourhood of the latter has, for cen- 
turies past, been neither hostile nordangerous. But, if Chablais 
and Faucigny pass into the hands of France, Burgundian Switzer- 
land will be hemmed in by French territory on every side; and 
France will be to Geneva what Savoy was at the beginni 
of the sixteenth century. The neutrality of Switzerland an 
that of the adjoining districts of Savoy are equally secured b 
the public law of Europe. There are also old treaties by whi 
Piedmont is bound not to cede those districts to any State except 
Switzerland. If, in defiance of those obligations, Chablais and 
Faucigny are annexed to France, there will no longer be an 
security for the neutrality and independence of Switzerland. 
The same sophisms which are now applied to Savoy will, before 
long, be brought to bear upon Burgundian Cantons of 
the Confederation. 

The Swiss argument will be found clearly put in © pamphlet 
now before us, called “ La Question de Savoie, illiam de 
La Rive,” published at Geneva, and, with some daring, at Paris 
also. This last fact may perhaps explain a sop or two which the 
author throws out to the at Cerberus. M. de la Rive 
confines himself to the districts which international law has 
closely connected with his own country. But the same general 
argument applies, though of course with somewhat less force, to 
the whole of Savoy,as well as to the particular districts of Chablais 
and Faucigny. Of the whole Duchy alike we say, unless some 
stronger case can be made out than we have yet seen, let matters 
remain as they are. We know of no reason why eT should 
be alienated from the dynasty which has held it for eight hundred 

ears, and no such separation is at all urged on the Swiss. side, 
We only say that, if it is in the Fates that it should b> alienated, 
the interests of Europe and of Savoy alike demand that it should 
be alienated in favour of free Switzerland, rather than in favour 
of despotic France. 
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As for the wishes of the Savoyards themselves, before we 
believe that even any appreciable section of the people of Savoy 
desires annexation to France, we must have some better evidence 
than the assertions of Parisian newspapers. It is certain, from 
the recent spontaneous expressions of public feeling, that the 
project is thoroughly unpopular in the capital of the province. 
At any rate, let the Savoyards, if they really wish for it, give 
some such undoubted proof as the people of Central Italy have 
given of their desire for annexation to Piedmont. Let us be 
quite sure both that they wish to be separated from Pied- 
mont at all, and that, if separated, they would prefer being de- 
graded into French subjects rather than being promoted into 
Swiss citizens. Let us also be quite sure that the wishes of the 
whole Duchy are the same.’ It appears that the people of 
Chablais and Faucigny have twice, in 1713 and in 1814, actually 
sought union with Switzerland. Is there any evidence, any pro- 
bability, that they have changed their minds? It is a pos- 
sible that they may have changed them in favour of Piedmont, 
but hardly in favour of France. In 1814, Piedmont was despotic, 
and France constitutional. In 1860, matters are just reversed. 
We can well believe that to subjects of a free State the attrac- 
. tions of Switzerland may be less than they were to the subjects 
of a despotism; we cannot but believe that those of France 
are greater in 1860 than in 1814. At all events, let_us be 
sure of our facts. It does not do implicitly to believe French 
assertions, or even French convictions, as to the anxiety of 
other people for annexation to France. The Gaul once fully 
expected that his brother Celt of Pembrokeshire would rush to 
embrace him with open arms; but the old women of Fishguard 
have quite another story to tell. 

To shift nations about from one sceptre to another has been too 
much the practice of crowned heads ; but it is at least unbecoming 
in a Power which raises the cry of nationality. To expect a terri- 
torial indemnity for loss of men and money is no less their 
common practice; but itis hardly seemly or consistent in the only 
monarch who makes war, not for aggrandisement or for glory, but 
solely in pursuit of a philosophical problem, on behalf of a purely 
intellectual “ idea.” 


COMMONPLACES. 


T may sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that 

it is not easy to find an absolutely and entirely common- 
place man or book. Even in these days, in which the decay 
of individual types of character is engaging the attention and 
justifying the complaints of some of our most remarkable 
writers, people are almost always distinguished, if by nothing 
better, at least by crotchets, from their fellow-creatures. To 
have reproduced without any variation whatever the very com- 
monest of all types—to have adopted with absolute satisfaction 
the exact set of phrases which ninety-nine people out of every 
hundred are repeating all day long—is, as times go, not an incon- 
‘siderable feat. It has been achieved with rare success by a man 
who is, in other ways, entitled to be considered as in some degree 
a man of mark; and the result is, for several reasons, worthy 
of attention. Mr. W.E. Baxter, the member for Montrose, 
has attracted attention as a rising legislator, and has made 
one or two speeches which have afforded some indications of 
future distinction; but amongst other things he has taken a 
fancy to publish an “‘ unpretending work,” consisting of notes 
of ten lectures delivered at various religious and literary so- 
cieties, and composed “ during the leisure hours of two winters.” 
They ‘do not pretend to be exhaustive ;” and as they consist, 
to a great extent, of quotations from familiar books, they do not 
“lay any claim togreatoriginality.” They are not theless worthy of 
attention, inasmuch as they exactly reach the level to which a large 
proportion of English written words—for they cannot be called 
thoughts—rise in the present day. Ifa man could be conceived 
to have no other intellectual nourishment whatever than the ex- 
cellent sentiments usually professed at Young Men’s Associations 
—and if he were so constituted that he should not only have no 
mental digestive apparatus at all, but should not even feel the ne- 
cessity or comfort of keeping the contradictory parts of the mis- 
cellaneous remarks which he had put po tayo at such a distance 
from each other that one might begin to be forgotten before the 
other was brought forward—he would write just such a little 
book as Mr. Baxter's Hints to Thinkers. The first sentence of 
the book is as good a specimen of it as any other. “It is curious 
to observe how many sages andwmoralists—to say nothing of lite- 
men” (who, -we presume, are never sages or moralists) ‘‘ and 

ts, have in all ages of the world’s history mourned over the 
generacy of the times in which they lived. Greek and Roman 
writers have handed down to us eloquent descriptions of the 
cloudless skies, the sea, &c., &c.,” of past times. Wonderful, 
however, as it may appear, this is not the case—the former times 
were not better than these. Next comes superstition, which is 
a very bad thing ; and, though it flourishes greatly in our days, as 
spirit-rapping and table-turning testify, “it is hardly necessary 
to state that ignorance is its mother.” The pleasures of lite- 
rature, political liberty, an overruling Providence, mental im- 
provement, priestcraft, national armaments, narrow-minded- 
ness, and religious persecution, are each handled successively 
in much the same style ; and by the time that the end of the book 
is reached, the reader has as good a specimen as he could possibly 
procure of the sort of apologies for opinions upon these immense 


subjects which people in these days accept, as a mere matter of 
course, without examination or inquiry. That Mr. Baxter's views 
were taken up in this way is evident from the manner in which 
they are expressed. From one end of the book to the other 
there is not a vestige of an attempt at thought. Everything 
which has a reasonable title to be considered commonplace is 
put down, although the very next page may contradict it. We 
are told for example, that superstition is “ gradually disappearing 
before the advance of intelligence,” and in the next page that 
it abounds in England and America, amongst “ well-informed 
and enlightened men and women.” In the same way we are 
informed that, “as a general rule, persecution is an ineflicacious 
means of putting down opinion.” Two pages before it is stated 
that in France, Spain, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria the persecu- 
tion of opinions put them down most effectively. A saving clause 
is added—to avoid the trouble of thought—that ‘‘ these cases may 
oe be regarded as exceptional.” When there is a com- 
monplace each way, it is a very good plan to state both, and 
affirm of the less popular of the two that it constitutes an excep- 
tion to the other. . 

If it be asked why €o much notice should be given to a 
volume which certainly makes as few pretensions as it sustains, 
the answer is, that hardly any other represents so eng | 
a very considerable and most important body of opinion. It 
explains, all the more clearly because it is so illogical and so purely 
instinctive, what is the state of mind of a man who is passive 
in the hands of the age in which he lives, and receives its 
stamp without a struggle and without a murmur. 
book is pervaded by something like an infantine satisfaction 
with things as they are going to be. We live in a world 
which is just imperfect enough to be interesting. Once there 
were superstitions, and some of them still remain, but they are 
fading away before the advance of intelligence. Once there 
was a vast deal of religious bigotry and persecution, and there is 
still a good deal of both in a small way, but (“though it may 
be necessary to put in a caveat against latitudinarian indifference’) 
the advance of intelligence will bring us all right. Confidence 
in the advance of intelligence, with a hazy belief in overruling 
Providence, and a gave impression that the human race is 
always to go on making a series of safe investments for both 
worlds, make up the general mental furniture of a vast 
proportion of mankind. The place which religious belief 
occupies in minds which are in this frame is one of the most 
curious of common phenomena. Habitually, and without any 
apparent consciousness of difficulty or contradiction, they per- 
suade themselves that the gist of Christianity is that it gives 
a sort of supernatural warrant and extension to the unquestion- 
ing optimism with which they regard the present state of 
things. Progress and civilization carry them by easy and agree- 
able stages to the grave, and they seem to assimilate just as 
much theology as is capable of carrying them a step further in 
the same direction. The great fundamental articles of their faith 
are—Behave well, in order that your friends and yourselves may 
be comfortable, and may be provided here, and probably here- 
after, with rational amusement and healthy occupation. All 
things which either do, or once did, seriously disturb the normal 
comfort and repose of mankind are either extravagances or super- 
stitions which you will rather avoid and explain away than con- 
demn, but be careful above all things to maintain and propagate 
a certain easy-going level of quiet satisfaction—moral, physical, 
and mental. Never even make the effort of thinking out any 
subject whatever. Repeat the obvious and usual observations 
about it; and if any difficulty presents itself put it out of the way 
with some such phrases as—‘‘ Here we must be on our guard 
against an undue adherence to the principle which has been 
stated.” “There are, of course, exceptions to this.” “We 
must carefully guard against exaggeration,” &c. &c. 

Some such meaning as this lies at the bottom of almost all that 
ordinary people understand by such words as “ Christian civiliza- 
tion.” It would be a most astonishing fact that any one should 
really take such a view of life if we “did not know that all Jan- 
guage acquires with wonderful rapidity a set of conventional 
meanings, which vary to any required extent from its original 
signification. A man who ‘seriously maintains that the New 
Testament is an optimist book, and that its characteristic feature 
is faith in human progress, is beyond the reach of argument ; and 
though, of course, any one is at full liberty to throw.its teaching 
aside, or to deny its authority, it is a very singular thing that 
men like Mr. Baxter should show, in all they write, that they 
consider their views as Christian in the highest degree, and upon 
the most improved principles. Imagine such a sentence as the 
following put before the writer of the Apocalypse :—“ The same 
law of progressive improvement is in operation with respect 
to the mental, material, moral, and religious condition of 
mankind. Advancement is surely the universal rule.” This 
may be quite true, but what is to be said about the second death 
and the Jake burning for ever with fire and brimstone, which 
were such conspicuous features in St. John’s and St. Paul’s 
views of the law of progressive improvement? So long as the 
Christian creed includes belief in a Day of Judgment, with the 
sheep on the right hand and the goats on the left, we ma 
make as many comfortable theories as we please about the worl 
but we had better not say too much about their Christianity. 

This is not the place for theological controversy, but if we 
view such speculations as Mr. Baxter's on much narrower and 
more familiar grounds, it is surely impossible not to feel a degree 
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of dissatisfaction with them which amounts to something not 
very unlike indignation. Could any one really be satisfied with 
the attainment and diffusion of any Pred & amount of com- 
fori ? Or do the whole series of influences which the popular sen- 
timent almost deifies really affect very deeply the standing 
calamities and the standing complaints of life? It is not difficult 
to bring the question to a fair test. If all the causes which we 
see at work around us were to continue to operate for an in- 
definitelength of time in the utmost vigour, they would probably 
not raise the average standard of comfort for the whole popula- 
tion above the point at which the average of the better-paid 
professional classes stands at present. The wildest dreams of 
the most sanguine believer in progress on Christian principles 
would be more than realized if he ever saw ordinary day- 
labourers as well off and as intelligent as ordinary lawyers, doctors, 
and merchants are at present. Take, then, one reasonably 
prosperous person of this kind, and see whether he is in such an 
entirely satisfactory condition. It is clear that he is not. He 
neither knows whence he comes nor whither he is going, nor for 
what purpose he lives; or at least his knowledge upon these sub- 
jects is so indefinite, so much involved in metaphors and mys- 
teries, that it is little more than enough to make visible the 
darkness in which he stands. He passes through life in a 
round of occupations which often fatigue and hardly ever 
satisfy large portions of his mind; and the very comforts which 
have been provided for him by so infinite a multiplicity of social 
devices, as often as not operate to choke and strangle his 
energies. We need not detail the features of a familiar picture. 
Every one knows the gloomy side of life, and though it is not 
the whole truth, it is right that its existence should be recog- 
nised. It is an insulting affectation to keep it out of sight, and 
to persist in crying up progress and improvement as if there 
Was no undying worm a unquenchable fire. 

The condition of our life is that we stand on a narrow strip of 
the shore, waiting till the tide, which has washed away hundreds 
of millions of our fellows, shall wash away us also into a country 
of which there are no charts, and from which there is no return. 
What little we know about that unseen world comes to this— 
that it contains extremes of good and evil, awful and mysterious 
beyond all human expression or conception, and that those 
tremendous possibilities are connected with our conduct here. 
It is surely wiser and more manly to walk silently by the shore 
of that silent sea than to boast with puerile exultation over the 
little sand-castles which we have employed our short leisure in 
building > Life can never be matter of exultation, nor can the 
progress of arts and sciences ever really fill the heart of a man 
who has a heart to be filled. In its relation to what is to be 
hereafter, there is, no doubt, no human occupation which is not 
awful and sacred, for such occupations are the work which is 
here given us to do—our portion in the days of our vanity. But 
their intrinsic value is like that of schoolboys’ lessons. They 
are worth just nothing at all, except as a discipline and a task. 
It is right that man should rejoice in his own works, but 
it is very wrong to allow them for one instant to obscure that 
eternity from which alone they derive their importance. Steam- 
engines and cotton-mills have their greatness, but life and death 
are greater and older. Men lived, and died, and sorrowed, and 
rejoiced before these things were known, and they could do so 
again. Why mankind was created at all, why we still con- 
tinue to exist, what has become of that vast multitude which 
has passed, with more or less sin and misery, through this 
mysterious earth, and what will become of those vaster mul- 
titudes which are treading, and will tread the same wonderful 
path ?—these are the great insoluble problems which ought to be 
seldom mentioned, but never for an instant forgotten. Strange 
as it may appear to popular lecturers, they really do make it 
seem rather unimportant whether, on an average, there is or 
is not a little more or less good nature, a little more or less com- 
fort, and a little more or less knowledge in the world. Men live 
and die in India, and China, and Africa, as well as in England 
and France; and where there is life and death there are the great 
— of existence, and the eternal problems which they 
involve. ‘ 


VINEYARDS AND THE VINE DISEASE. 


A= having disturbed the repasts and provoked the 
maledictions of every civilized community from the plains 
of Lombardy to the banks of the Missouri, the oidium has at last 
broken out in a Parliamentary Blue-book. In the United States, 
in Tuscany, — Austria, Sardinia, and France, the British 
Secretaries of Legation were instructed by Lord Malmesbury to 
collect the fullest possible information concerning this most 
unwelcome visitant, and its effects upon the habits and com- 
merce of the various countries in which its rav were 
especially felt. The task so enjoined seems to have ful- 
filled with much spirit and intelligence; and the reports are 
especially interesting at a moment when the dealings of the 
Legislature with the wine trade of France are likely so soon to 
become the subject of public discussion. We were, in a certain 
degree, bound to pay the vine disease the compliment of an 
elaborate and systematic investigation, for it appears to have 
been a child of our own rearing. Almost all authorities 

in holding it to have been engendered in the damp warmair of 
English hot-houses. It was first observed in 1845, by an 


Englishman, Mr. Tucker, who has had the honour of giving 
it his name; and it seems, throughout the whole of its career, 
to have shown a curious partiality for the more delicate species 
of grapes, such as especially occupy the attention of horticul- 
turists in this country. The first report is that of Mr. Erskine, 
the Secretary at Washington. He gives an account of several 
unsuccessful attempts to introduce the European grape into the 
United States. In one instance, an experiment was tried with 
25 varieties on the banks of the river Kentucky, but with 
results so little encouraging, that it appears to be now generally 
admitted that the European vine is unsuited to the American 
climate, and cannot be grown profitably in the open air. 
There are, however, numerous native species which can be grown 
without risk or difficulty. Meany of them in their wild state are 
found several inches in diameter, climbing to the tops of the highest 
trees, and hanging in festoons from branch to branch. The most 
important of these is the Catawba, derived originally from the 
wild fox-grape, and now almost universally adopted throughout 
the States for wine-making purposes. It has a peculiar musky 
flavour, which is displeasing to an unaccustomed palate ; but it 
is much relished in Missouri and Ohio, and eagerly purchased 
at comparatively high prices. Mr. Erskinethinksthat otherdescri 
tions will hereafter be found better adapted to the different soils 
and climates of the various districts of the country, in the 
cultivation of which its enormous capabilities for production will 
become manifest. In Southern Missouri alone, there are five 
millions of acres (more than the whole extent of French vineyard 
in 1828) admirably adapted for the growth of the grape, and 
considered more promising than any land yet tried. In the 
Carolinas and Georgia there are hundreds of hill-sides of barren 
or exhausted soil, which might, ata very small cost, be rendered 
equally available. Already, in at least twenty-two out of the 
thirty-two States, vineyards of more or less promise have been 
established. Here, too, as on our own side of the Atlantic, the 
oidium, or some cognate malady, is a constant source of anxiety and 
loss. The Catawba seems to be especially exposed to its attacks, 
and its peculiar liability has driven some cultivators to think of 
supplying its place by a less delicate grape called the Virginian 
Seedling, from which a species of Burgundy can be manufac- 
tured. On the whole, Mr. Erskine feels no doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of America, at no distant date, being provided with native 
wines quite as abundant, if not as excellent, as those of any 
European country ; and he looks to this as likely to prove most 
useful in diminishing the consumption of strong spirits by the 
working classes—a result which has already been partially effected 
by the large introduction of beer by German merchants. 

Spain, though a partial sufferer, seems to have profited largely 
from the Vine Disease. As compared with France, her crops 
were so slightly affected, that a very large export trade was called 
into existence, and has continued to flourish even since France 
has become able again torely on her home growth. It was in the 
Basque Provinces that the oidium was principally destructive. 
This, however, is not properly a wine-growing district, though 
large quantities of a light wine called “chacoli,” are made; and 
this so ss failed, that the proprietors, in 1858, were on 
the point of rooting up their vineyards, when an improvement in 
the crops encouraged them to hope that the evil had reached its 
climax, and would hereafter abate. Mr. Lumley, in his report, 
gives the result of his personal observations in this part of the 
country. He found that on the banks of rivers, by the sea-coast, 
and in low damp grounds, the vintage had been entirely lost, 
while on the hill-sides, and in valleys far inland, the crops had 
never absolutely failed. In a small vineyard on the banks of the 
Nervion, he found that the portions most exposed to the dust 
from a neighbouring road were almost entirely exempt ; 
and this he attributes to the carbonate of lime which 
formed a principal ingredient in the stone of which the 
road was made. The same thing was observed in Malaga; 
and the freedom from disease seemed to be in exact pro- 
portion to the degree in which the vine-leaves were covered 
with dust. Here, too, the vines which touched the soil had 
escaped unhurt, while grapes from the same stem, when hanging 
in the air, were completely destroyed. Mr. Erskine learnt that 
in some places the sulphur, which is the best-known remedy, had 

roved entirely inefficacious. Other districts are more favoured. 
is Navarre and Aragon the Garnacha grape, which is the ene 
most cultivated, was entirely exempt from disease ; and as 
Pyrenean frontier ceased any longer to offer an obstacle to 
commerce with France, the vine-growers of these provinces 
availed themselves readily of the opportunity of profit which so 
ready and lucrative a market afforded them. Either from 
political motives, or from the pressure of necessity, the French 
Government was glad to dispense with the import duties which 
hitherto had protected the home producer. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the aid of Spain, France would have been entirely 
unable to k up her existing wine-trade. Though some 
of the old stocks at Bordeaux remained unexhausted, there 
is no doubt that the great proportion of new wine manufac- 
tured in the south of France, and exported as the finest 
French vintages, was little else than Spanish wine, properly 
doctored for the market. Mr. Erskine tells us how a strong 
black Aragonese wine used to be mixed with a light “vin 
de Cahors,” weakened with water, and flavoured with orri8-root, 
and then was sent back to Spain to be sold as Bordeaux. The 
tables which are annexed to the report show the extraordinary 
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activity into which the export trade of Spain was stimulated by 
her comparative exemption from the blight, and by the large 
purchases made by the French Government in 1855 and 1856, 
for the use of the army in the Crimea. Curiously enough, after 
that time the trade, instead of decreasing, went on to double of 
what it was during the Russian war—a phenomenon which is 
partly accounted for by large Government purchases for the 

rench soldiers, who had learnt to prefer the strong Spanish 
wines to their own vintages. 

Both in Navarre and Aragon the vine is extraordinarily 
fruitful. A proprietor at Huesca told Mr. Erskine that, in the 
drought of 1857, wine was so plentiful and water so scarce, that 
it would have been easier for him to water his land with the 
former fluid than the latter. On another occasion, having in 
vain endeavoured to sell his old wine at 5d. per four gallons, he 
was obliged to throw away a whole summer's vintage from 
simple want of jars in which to keep it. In Old Castile wine 
appears to be equally abundant. At Aranda del Duero an 
Knglish traveller saw bricklayers making their mortar with it 
instead of water, and learnt that there were many houses in the 
town built with mortar thus splendidly prepared. A songe r- 
tion of the country still remains uncultivated, from simple defi- 
ciency of means of transport; and the best results may be ex- 
pected from the completion of the railroads—now in course of 
construction—to the French frontier, as well as to Bilbao and 
Barcelona, whereby it is hoped that the vineyards of Old and 
New Castile, hitherto unknown even to the other parts of 
Spain, will add largely to the amount of wine available for 
the public markets. A few figures will suffice to show the 
general results of the period of vine disease on the commerce 
of Spain, In 1851, her wine exports to France amounted 
to about 1200 pipes; in 1855 they amounted to 18,000 pipes; in 
1856 to 42,000 pipes; while in 1857 Spain sent across the 
Pyrenean frontier no less than 100,000 pipes. Her general Euro- 
pace export trade has increased in an cami remarkable degree. 

t amounted in 1850 to 58,000 pipes, and in 1857 it had risen to 
216,000 ; showing an increase of about 183 per cent. during the 
preceding seven years. A very large portion of this no doubt 
found its way back to its native soil, either in the shape of French 
Cognae, or doctored French wine. Cognac has become of extreme 
importance, since it is with it alone that wines can be fortified so 
as to undergo long journeys with impunity; and brandy made 
from a Spanish grape seems to answer this purpose better than 
spirits of a less cognate origin, such, for instance, as are manu- 
fyetured in this country. 

The next report is that of Mr. Vane upon the wine-trade of 
Austria. He draws on the whole a hopeful picture. Austria, he 
says, is believed by some judges to Z capable, if agriculture 
were more intelligently cultivated in Hungary, of ranking among 
the very first of the wine-producing countries. The total value 
of her wine-production is estimated at 40,000,000 florins. But 
this is no fair test of her resources, as great quantities of 
grapes are consumed for other purposes besides those of 
the vat. A tabulated account quoted by Mr. Vane from 
a Viennese State paper, shows an almost uninterrupted in- 
crease in the Austrian wine-trade since the year 1840, and her 
exports for the year 1857 nearly doubled those of the former 
period. The only breaks occur in the years 1848 and 1849, when, 
in consequence of the prevailing disturbances, the exports fell 
from 118,000 eimers to 11,000 and 13,000; but in 1850 they rose 
again to 109,000, since two magnificent vintages enabled the 
traders to take full advantage of the return of order; and they 
now stand at 210,000, Since 1854 the wine-trade has principally 
taken the direction of Trieste, the ot iaoare Poland, Prussia and 
Turkey. When the prevalence of the disease in France led to a 
lower tariff of import duties, very large quantities of Hungarian 
wine found their way into that country. Most of the Austrian 
wines are of middling quality ; but a few of the Hungarian and 
Dalmatian sorts will bear comparison with the best growth 
of Spanish or Rhine vineyards. In 1854, the prevalence of cholera 
led to a suddenly increased demand for Austrian red wines, 
which thus got introduced to the German and Swiss markets, 
and capelied the place of the usual exports from Italy proper, 
which for some years the oidium had reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible ebb. Still, Austrian wines have to contend against many 
cbegpolse in the market. The Greek sweet wines offer a for- 
midable rivalry in the East. Adulteration is generally practised, 
and of course brings the article which it personates into 
bad repute. In the Zollverein, customs duties are heavy, 
and capital is scarce; and there is no well-established sys- 
tem of credit, by which the inconvenience of such scarcity 
can be alleviated. The symptoms of the disease, as ob- 
served by Mr. Vane, and the remedies to which it succumbed, 
were almost identical with those mentioned in Mr. Erskine’s 
report. It appeared principally in those countries where 
the vine was reared against trees or trained on trellis-work, 
while the vine-stakes in vineyards suffered very slightly, 
In some districts nearly half the crop was lost ; and though the 
disease has now entirely disappeared, the provinces which it 
visited have by no means regained their former fertility ; and the 
wine-trade from Venice, Southern Tyrol, Dalmatia, and Frioul 
shows but feeble symptoms of revival. 

We must defer to a future occasion our notice of Lord Chelsea's 
elaborate account of the wine-trade of France. 


THE DESPATCH OF BUSINESS. 


Phas pom is not much to envy in the present day in the position 
of great men, at least in ngland. It is twenty years since 
Lord Macaulay lamented, in moving terms, the miseries incident 
to “the closely-watched drudgery, mocked with the name of 

wer ;” and those twenty years have not added to its delights. 

very year has taken —a from its authority and added 
something to its sufferings. Every year the great man has 
become less and less the possessor of power, and more and more 
the target of abuse. He stands in a kind of voluntary pillory, in 
which it is his business to smirk and to bow with ever-increasin 
suavity, while the dead cats of slander and the rotten eggs 
sarcasm fall thicker and thicker rétnd his head. He must smile 
on those most who insult him most; he must not flinch from 
being dear friends with thegreasiest and vulgarest who may possess 
a vote; night and day, in session and during recess, he must live 
a long life of studied politeness, as vigilant, as obsequious, as 
unreal as if he were hunting for a legacy from everybody he 
meets. Ifhe has expected that all this will be repaid by the 
power of shaping his country’s destinies according to his own 
convictions, he will probably find himself grievously deceived. 
It is his first lesson of statesmanship to be ready to sur- 
render a portion of his convictions to those with whom 
he acts; and as he has fifteen colleagues and three hun- 
dred and fifty supporters, the necessary surrenders —. 
in proportion. The microscopic residuum that is left after 
these demands are satisfied will probably have to be given up 
for the purpose of pacifying the Opposition. It is hard, there- 
fore, since greatness has been so clipped and pared, to envy it 
the one privilege that remains to it. If it can do little in these 
days as suffers much, at least it can stop everything. Mr. 
Gladstone was greater on his bed of sickness than he ever was in 
health. To have the great markets of the world paralyzed and 
silent because you have a sore throat, to keep the organs of a 
despotic Government mute until you have cured your cold, to 
have an Emperor waiting to know the result of your gargle, and 
a Cabinet excited about the working of your water-gruel, is a 
innacle of eminence rarely granted to an individual in the 
Fngland of the jealous ninteenth century. It is allied to the 
greatness of the convict on his way to Ty , who proudly felt 
that ten thousand of his fellow creatures could have no fun till 
he came. Of course this tension of expectation may provoke a 
humiliating reaction if the object of it should prove in any degree 
an anti-climax. But still the mouse that could boast of a 
mountainous parentage was certainly a more distinguished mouse 
than other mice. 

It must be admitted that the House of Commons has been 
nothing loth to accept the position of inactivity to which Mr. 
Gladstone’s illness consigned it. Parliament, still in the 
thoughtless heyday of the early session, has no notion of sacri- 
ficing the immediate enjoyment of a holiday to avert the terrors 
of a distant July, and treats the rumores senum severiorum with 
true Epicurean disregard. All is fish that comes to the net of the 
dining-out M.P. You might as well preach black-doses to a 
school-boy at Gunter’s, or divorce courts to a flirting matron, as 
try to stop a gay senator from an early adjournment, when he 
can get it, by the threat of future toil. Consequently, two 
night’s more of almost absolute idleness have been the result. 
Literally, the only result of Monday night’s labours to the 
nation was the weighty distinction drawn by Sir G. C. Lewis be. 
tween an outrage and a scandal. It will no doubt be a great 
comfort to the respectable part, if such there be, of the congre- 
gation of St. George’s-in-the-East to know that the cat-calling, 
hassock-pitching, pea-shooting, and bannister-breaking, whic 
have so much assisted their devotions of late are not to be looked 
upon as an outrage. We wonder if pea-shooting the Home 
Secretary, or bannister-breaking in Downing-street would be 
looked upon as an outrage. However, it is to be observed that 
that softening influence which is the proverbial effect of civili- 
zation is rapidly telling on our official language ; for it appears 
from the despatches of Mr. Bruce that the massacre at the 
Peiho is not to be regarded as a breach of friendly relations on 
the part of China. Of course this amelioration of official 
language will not stop here. We confidently expect that 
Mr. Cardwell will before long characterize Donnybrook Fair (if 
it still exists) as an occasion of pardonable festivity, and will direct 
the police to interfere no further than to stand outside the town and 
stop those from a who look as if they intended to break 
their war Peal . Sir G. C. Lewis has shown, both in this 
and the Smethurst case, that he is fully resolved to oa 
justice with mercy—very much in the way that a teetotaller 
would temper spirits with water. As the sailors say, “he has 
drowned the miller’s thumb.” 

On Tuesday night Mr. Danby 4 was to have given the 
riot a sort of legislative sanction, by bringing in a Bill to turn 
the wishes of the rioters into law. Sir G. C. Lewis seems to have 
thought that this was going, for the present at least, astep too 
far; and that the result of sympathizing too openly with the re- 
ligious sansculottes of St. George’s-in-the-East might be a crop 
of broken heads next Sunday. Accordingly, Mr. Seymour post- 
poned his motion with divers hints about a mysterious request ; 
and the House gave itself up to the savoury question whether 
the publication of Cresswelliana is conducive to public morality 
and public justice or not. It was a case in weak hands, for 


_the two ndble lords who supported the closing of the Court knew 
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nothing of their subject, and Mr. Macaulay only applied himself 
to a single—the most cogent but the unmentionable—aspect of 
the question. Still the debate will have done no harm if it acts 
as some check upon the cheap press. 

On Wednesday, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, the 
first of the annuals put forth a feeble blossom. Wednesday is the 
day which the House consecrates to the crotchets of independent 
members, in order to show its respect for their privileges. But 
itis a cruel kindness, for Wednesdays are few and crotchets 
are many ; and they jostle each other like the crowd at the pit- 
door—everybody toiling and struggling, and nobody getting 
through except in a very dilapidated condition. The result of 
Wednesday conflicts has been the creation of the class of 
annuals. A Bill for some most estimable object is brought in 
with a flourish of trumpets yy some sanguine member early in 
February. It is received with the most engaging courtesy by 
the Government, and with general applause from all the members 
who care enough for it to come down and talk about it. A 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, in the shape of a gentle 
doubt expressed in the most forbearing terms by some Irishman 
or Protestant, or some devout believer in the Constitution, is the 
only prognostic that disturbs the serenity of the sky. The san- 
guine member takes little heed of it—all the Wednesdays of the 
session seem to lie ap before him—and he is already repeating 
to himself the speech in which he will complacently announce to 
his constituents his legislative début. e little knows the 
fickleness of the weather in the House of Commons. When the 
Wednesday he has selected for his second reading comes, he is 
quickly undeceived. He finds that his Irish or Protestant friend, 
having had timetofeel the pulse of afew othermembers, has warmed 
= from gentle doubt into surprised and indignant opposition. 

is poor Bill is “ talked out” that day—i. e., the debate 
is prolonged by is opponents until six o’clock comes, when the 
House invariably adjourns. He rushes to the order-book, and 
finds, to his horror, that for two months to come every Wednes- 
day is taken up. He selects a Wednesday in May, when 
probably the same process is repeated. Perhaps it is repeated 
even a third time—perhaps his Bill may even struggle into 
Committee. But sooner or later the approaching prorogation 
drives him to make the fatal motion which puts an end to all his 
hopes—-“ that the Bill be withdrawn.” He probably announces 
to the House, with gestures of honest indignation, that he shall 
take the earliest opportunity of renewing his Bill next session. 
But the old hands only laugh at his warmth; for they know 
that a few years’ experience will effectually dispel all his legis- 
lative castles in the air. After undergoing the same tantalizing 

rocess for two more sessions, the poor enthusiast sinks down 
into a hardened, dogged annual, bent on “ asserting a principle.” 
He enjoys a field-day once a year, and inflicts upon the few 
friends whom he can bring down to hear him a warmed-up 
edition of his great original oration. He continues this comedy 
poey to the end of his senatorial existence, looking upon 

imself as a man of principle and a martyr, and looked on by his 
friends as an intolerable bore. Church-rates are not quite in this 
position, one for tediousness and repetition of argument it is 
undoubtedly foremost among the annuals. The proposal for 
total abolition rests on a certain amount of rectly out of 
doors, and was once enabled, by the aid of Mr. Disraeli, who 
was then in office, and was cultivating the Radicals, to show its 
face in the House of Lords. But, in truth, it is only due to the 
neglect of successive Governments that the measure is in the 
hands of private members at all. 

After a discourse on purity from Sir Fitzroy Kelly, to which 
the House listened with that repose which his peculiar style of 
eloquence is calculated to encourage, Thursday night was devoted 
to the dreariness of an Indian debate. Mr. Vansittart’s com- 
prehensive proposal to subject the Indian Government bodily to 
the manipulation of a Committee gave an opportunity to the 
Indian speakers of letting off all the oratory that has been 
accumulating during the recess. There is no doubt of the Indian 
mutiny being over. The mute eloquence of the green benches 
speaks volume’ in witness of the peace of India. There was no 
whip like Nana Sahib; he made a full House upon Indian 
debates, which Sir W. Hayter had often tried to do in vain. But 
now that the Nana is dead, the House has relapsed into its normal 
condition upon Indian subjects, and only those remain to hear 
who hope to talk. 

A miniature ballot motion, which occupied the rest of the 
evening, seems to have been conceived on the nursery view of 
political tactics. Mr. Duncombe looks on the House of Commons 
as a tiresome fractious child which won't take its dose of ballot 
all at once, but may possibly be induced to take it by spoon- 
fuls. The celebrated answer of a young lady on a well known 
occasion, “ Please, sir, its only alittle one,” was in fact the burden 
of his speech. The debate ran in its old well-worn grooves. 
The o ¥ novelty was a description of the Australian ballot 
by Mr. Childers, from which it appeared, first, that the ballot 
did not stop bribery ; and second , that by the process of 


petitioning for a scrutiny anybody's vote d be ascertained. 


INGENIOUS FOREIGNERS, 
T is a common notion that in certain not ve | noble arts the 
Englishman is not equal to the foreigner. ‘here are several 
objections to the making of commercial treaties, and among them 


may perhaps be reckoned the danger to English negotiators of 


etting “ done” by the more acute diplomatists of the Continent. 
There is indeed one security against artifice which may always 
be confidently relied upon—we mean the scrupulous adherence 
to simplicity and honour in all our own dealings with foreign States. 


So long as we keep to the rule of strict integrity we are quite safe, © 


at least as regards the ultimate result ; but if we make any attempt 
at handling the unfamiliar weapons of deceit and treachery, our 
awkwardness is almost sure to involve us in some embarrassment. 
But if we admit, not without occasional disquietude, that we are 
surpassed by foreigners in the practice of unscrupulous adroitness, 
it is a great consolation to us to see, as we sometimes do, those who 
might be dangerous antagonists to ourselves turning their weapons 
againsteach other. The readers of the Police Reports were lately en- 
tertained with the history of a plot by which two foreigners beguiled 
an eminent painter at Brussels to send a valuable picture to London 
under the supposition that he was selling it to a wealthy English 
connoisseur, Toot de Hatford. His lordship’s palace, where a 
family party were expected at Christmas to applaud the artist’s 
genius, was at No. 29, St. Mary-at-Hill, Thames-street. The 
trap was baited, and not in vain, with skilful flattery, and the 
Belgian painter sent his finest work, without payment, to a needy 
Frenchman, or rather to a needy speaker and writer of indifferent 
French, who pretended to occupy ‘‘ West-end House,” and really 
rented a bell-handle somewhere near Leicester-square. If we did 
not know that the Belgians speak better French than the French 
themselves, we might conjecture that the swindler and his accom- 
plice were of the same country as their dupe. It is at any rate 
certain that none of the parties, active or passive, to this affair 
were English; and we may, if we please, congratulate ourselves 
on that superior intelligence of’our nation which enabled the 
English Consul at Brussels to pronounce off-hand that the family 
mansion of Lord de Hatford could not possibly be situated in 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Thames-street. 

Still more recently, an English court of justice has witnessed 
the disclosure of a plot by foreigners against a countryman of 
wealth and respectability, which for audacity both of contrivance 
and of execution stands almost unparalleled. The intended 
victim was Mr. Stohwasser, a German tailor, resident in London, 
and well known for his active charity towards his distressed com- 
patriots. Mr. Stohwasser was requested by the Austrian Ambas- 
sador to investigate a case of alleged distress. ‘The sufferer was 
represented to be the wife of a retired officer of the Austrian 
army, who had abandoned her in London, and gone to push his 
fortune without incumbrances in the United States. A friend of 
the lady, who had also served in the Austrian army and knew 
her husband well, made her case known at the Embassy, when 
he found that her destitute condition demanded assistance be- 
yond his own narrow means, although not beyond the promptings 
of his generous heart. This, we mean, was the story told by 
the pretended friend. Mr. Stohwasser made inquiries about the 
lady. At first he suspected that there might be some improper, 
familiarity between her and the gentleman who showed such a 
lively interest in her welfare, but the answers given to his ques- 
tions satisfied him for a time that all was right. The lady called her- 
self De Wolzenstein. The gentleman introduced himself as Stern- 
feld, but afterwards imparted to Mr. Stohwasser the fact that his 
real name was Baron von Schwannanfeld. After an acquain- 
tance of some months, Mr. Stohwasser discovered that the 
suspected intimacy did exist, but was not criminal, inasmuch as 
Sternfeld, properly called Von Schwannanfeld, the friend and 
brother-in-arms of De Wolzenstein, was actually De Wolzenstein 
himself, or at least was as much entitled to that name as the lady 
who had borne it from the first. It was alleged at the trial that 
these persons had also been known as Stettina, and that that was 
their real name. There had also s in the touching drama 
of domestic suffering exhibited to Mr. Stohwasser an interestin 
child of Madame de Wolzenstein, and a lady who was the child’s 
aunt. It was subsequently admitted that the child had been 
borrowed to perform her part, and that the pretended aunt was 
her real mother. It was, of course, to be feared that Mr. Stoh- 
wasser would not think the better of the De Wolzensteins after 
discovering the trick that had been played upon him, and efforts 
were therefore made, with some success, to rehabilitate the hus- 
band’s damaged character. He had quitted the Austrian army 
for no discreditable cause, but for a duel. This was steadily 
asserted; and a certificate from the colonel of the regiment 
lately commanded by Baron Haynau was produced by way of 
confirmation. This document described the r of it as “ason 


of the noble family of De Wolzenstein,” and stated that “an 


action without consideration” had caused him to quit the mili- 
tary career. He had been allowed -to retire, “ keeping the 

olden medal for bravery, the medal of merit, and the Cross of 

onour, with which he was decorated for the Italian campaign of 
1848.” It would appear that Mr. Stohwasser believed for a time 
in the truth of these representations. He had already advanced 
money to enable De Wolzenstein, at that time known to him 
as Sternfeld, to furnish a house and let it in lodgings, but 
the undertaking did not prosper. “The happy and con- 
tented future” which the colonel of the 57th regiment wished to 
his late premier lieutenant seemed never likely to begin. Mr. 
Stohwasser also paid money to take certain goods of the dis- 
tressed couple out of pawn ; and these goods he either sold for the 
benefit of the owners, or retained them for his own use at a 
valuation. Finding that he could do no good in England, 
De Wolzenstein made a voyage to the United States, we | 
his wife behind, and failing there he returned to London, 


| 
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hereupon the worthy pair formed a plan for extracting out of 
Mr. Stohwasser’s regard for his own character the means of a 
comfortable subsistence. 

The method of attack was by an action for a pretended 
assault upon the wife, and also for the value of the goods re- 
deemed by Mr. Stohwasser out of pawn and disposed of by him, 
and for which, as alleged, he had not duly accounted to the owners. 
As it could not be denied that money had passed into 
the plaintiffs’ pockets, it was pretended that Mr. Stohwasser 

made advances by way of purchase of the husband's blind- 
ness and the wife’s favour to his solicitations. A more disgrace- 
ful story was never brought before a Court. De Wolzenstein 
and his wife and two other foreigners swore in minute detail 
to the truth of charges for which, in the opinion of the jury, 
there was not the shadow of a foundation. An assault was 
alleged to have been committed in December, 1857. The 
male plaintiff stated that he came suddenly into his own apart- 
ment and found the defendant improperly near his wife. He 
was at first furious, but allowed himself to rsuaded to accept 
the apologies of the defendant, chiefly a was an old man. 
Now there is no doubt that at the time named the male plaintiff 
called himself Sternfeld, and Mr. Stohwasser did not know that 
the couple were man and wife, but had some suspicion that there 
was an intimacy between them of which De Wolzenstein, whom 
he supposed to be in America, could not be expected to approve. 
At a later date, the pretended Sternfeld proposed to Mr. Stoh- 
wasser to take a house and furnish it, and offered to allow Madame 
de Wolzenstein to occupy a floor in it until her husband 
should return; and this was actually done. Mr. Stoliwasser ad- 
vanced money to buy furniture, amd was afterwards informed that 
the rights and privileges of Madame de Wolzenstein in the house 
of Sternfeld extended over every floor of it. There was another 
and even bolder fiction, of a letter written by Mr. Stohwasser to 
the lady and placed by him inside a prayer-book, which he handed 
to her in the German church where they both worshipped. And 
there was a second letter which spoke in exceedingly plain terms 
of the means by which the writer of it could be induced to restore 
a valuable shawl which had passed from the pawnbroker to the 
defendant along with other goods. A female witness swore that 
Mr. Stohwasser brought this letter to her house and begged her 
to deliver it to the person addressed, and she did so in 
virtuous ignorance of its real character. The Lord Chief 
Justice, who tried the cause, pointed out that the assault, 
if ever committed, had been condoned, and besides, it 
could have nothing whatever to do with the plaintiffs’ claim 
for the value of the goods sold. He had no disposition to 
undertake the dirty work of the Divorce Court. But as imputa- 
tions had been thrown so plentifully upon the defendant's cha- 
racter, it was absolutely necessary to hear the whole story to the 
end. And a Mi strange and surprising story it proved to be. 
Letters were produced in which the male plaintiff spoke of his 
“ debt” to the defendant; but he swore stoutly that he only 
meant the debt of gratitude, and that no money had ever passed 
between them except in the way of gift. Many other circum- 
stances appeared in evidence which destroyed the plaintiffs’ case, 
and they must have been entirely ignorant of the course of 
English justice if they supposed that the boldest direct swearing 
to their own story could gain for it any share of credit in opposi- 
tion to irrefragable facts. We have said that there are some arts 
in which our own nation is excelled by foreigners. Perhaps 
Madame Jordan, formerly Polniska, telling the jury how she 
lectured Mr. Stohwasser for attempting to make assignations at 
her house, may be considered to have the farthest 
known point of impudent mendacity. 


THEATRE PREACHINGS. 


are indebted to a local penny newspaper for a useful 
report of one of the Sunday amusements to which the 
Revival movement and the preaching mania of the day have 
given rise. As there is a considerable variation in the accounts 
of what actually takes place at these curious assemblies, the 
Marylebone Mercury has done some service in procuring a 
on report of the performances at the Marylebone Theatre 
on Sunday last. We hardly know what to believe of the beha- 
viour of the audiences on these occasions. One report testifies to 
the evening costume of someof the auditors, and aac remarks 
on the ginger-beer and oranges which were the characteristic ac- 
companiments of the Sunday performance at the Victoria Theatre. 
On the other hand, Lord Shaftesbury, addressing the shoeblacks 
at Exeter Hall, testifies to the exemplary and edifying conduct 
of all present. This, however, is a matter of comparatively small 
moment; and it is possible enough that, on the whole, thie 
grotesqueness of the exhibition is confined rather to the actors 
than tothe audience. Probably, too, more stringent measures are 
adopted to preserve decorum than were at first thought neces- 
. At any rate, at the Britannia Theatre, not only are boys 
excluded, but the police are freely admitted; and Sir Richard 
‘Mayne finds no difficulty in permitting his force to compel 
decency in a theatre, while the Home Office is unable or unwilling 
to enforce it in our churches. What is of immediate consequence 
is to know the sort of thing which is addressed to the people on 
these occasions—what the Revivalists are, and with what weapons 
they fight the powers of evil. 
The star at the Marylebone Theatre is Reginald Radcliffe, Esq. 
This gentleman’s antecedents are enveloped in mythical ob- 


scurity. One account which we have seen connects his former 
life with the betting ring and the turf at Liverpool. The Mary- 
lebone Mercury, in its own peculiar phraseology, describes him 
as “‘a quiet man of the labouring class, having no command in 
bearing, but a little of language, and of imagination we should 
suppose him to have no acquaintance.” And it is added, “ He 
exceedingly wants the aid of somebody to instruct him in the way 
of the Lord more perfectly.” These are but sorry materials out 
of which to construct an evangelist ; and it is worth the attention 
of social students to observe that, in this whole revival move- 
ment, not a single person of any intellectual mark or attainment 
has come forward. Of the few clergymen who have taken part 
in the Theatre services, none are more distinguished than Mr. 
Hugh Allen, Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Minton. What human 
being out of their own congregationg ever heard of these gentle- 
men? From a farewell sermon delivered by the first, we extract 


‘the following splendid peroration :—‘ You must pray that I ma 


be kept humble, that I may not only be kept the same humble 
Hugh Allen, but made more useful ‘than I have been in the 
Church. I shall never omit praying for you, never, never, never ; 
and I never can forget St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. I cannot say 
more on this subject, and therefore you must excuse me. I must 
bid you all farewell. Farewell, St. Jude’s in the East of London. 
There is one more word, and I will have done. Pray for my substi- 
tute—pray for that youngman..... Young men in this church, 
good bye! St. Jude’s, farewell! East of London, good bye!” If 
these are the chosen Evangelists among ordained clergymen of the 


Church of England, we might conjecture what Mr. Reginald Rad- 


cliffe is likely to be. The service at the Marylebone ‘Theatre com- 
menced, it appears, with ahymn which must have been a curious 
performance. ‘‘ The verses were halved to aid memory,and between 
them a few hesitating commonplace observations were uttered” by 
Mr. Radcliffe, who mm proceeded to read letters. One detailed the 
experience of a youth at a “ school near Highgate, perhaps fifteen, 
who stood up and declared that he had found forgiveness,” and 
was apparently not flogged for interrupting the business of the 
school. After parading other specimens of his correspondence, 
Mr. Radcliffe proceeded “ to read the 15th Luke. After reading 
one verse he begged the audience to keep an eye on the boys 
who are noisy.” Of Mr. Radcliffe’s exegetical powers we prefer 
to trust to the Marylebone Mercury than to any attempts of our 
own to abridge his ** scriptural exposition” :— 


The speaker informed his hearers that publicans were tax-gatherers— 
grinders of the poor—who, he thought, “were apt to farm the taxes,” and 
* perhaps got as much as they could; they must be distinguished from pub- 
licans—tavern-keepers. The sinners were what might be called outward 
sinners, prostitutes, and such as ours, who get drunk and go on in that sort 
of way.” He should also say that the tax-gatherer who was a grinder of the 
poor was an outward sinner. The Pharisees were unconverted men, 
sinners, who went to church and did not care for their neighbours, and when 
it was known whom Christ consorted with, the people talked: “ What do you 
think? Here is Jesus gone with one of them grinders. I saw him talking 
with a harlot. He’ll go into the house of anybody that’ll ask him. It’s rather’ 
rum.” Thus were the religious professors talking—“This man receiveth 
sinners” —but why did they not add, and forgives them too? He exclaimed, 
Zaccheus (a grinder of the poor) I forgive thee. Why did they stop half-way 
down the indictment and tear it in two? He said to the woman, go 
in peace, and she went a saint. He saved the woman at the well of 
Samaria, in a twinkling, at the well’s mouth; gave her a new heart, 
and saved her in an instant. And so he did Zaccheus— soon, ay, 
sooner than you could take a pick and stick it into the ground, he was 
arrested and turned into a saint. The narrated some incidents amoung 
colliers to prove his closing sentence—‘ Suddenly were they made happy in 
the blood of Christ. ‘This was the work God loved to do.’” I (said M. BR.) 
am not a minister—I don’t pretend to it. I could not preach, but I have 
been a sinner as much as you, and am come to exhort you to accept of Jesus. 
‘Oh, believe. Think of him on the cross before his chin rested on his body, 
when he cried, ‘It is finished.’ Ah, he will say of you drunken one who 
comes to him, ‘Oh, let him go, I have been punished in his stead—it is 
finished.’ And you, who use cursing—(here some were recited which we 
must not print)—God hates that, but he does not you; and you adulterers, 
fornicators, he hates your'sins, but he does not hate P se In the name of 
the God of Love (raising the voice), in the name of Saviour who would 
not lie still in the grave (louder), you must listen. I ask you to come to 


him :— 
* Come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus, . 

; Come now.’ 

The Divine Promise is, ‘ Whosoever cometh I will in no wisé cast out. Oh, 
give yourselves unto Him.” 

After another hymn and a sermon, and again another hymn, 
“interspersed, as before, with comments on the verses,” Mr. 
Radcliffe gave a third expository sermon. After which “ he 
invited such as were ‘anxious’ to wait after the —— of 
the people to speak with him on spiritual things.” The report 
is summed up thus :— 


The effect on the audience must have been disappointing to the speaker, 
and it seemed to be so to his friends. The aid of dramatic action, frequent 
kneeling, leaning in the attitude of thought, and Gough-like pacing, did not 
serve to make the subject come home to any part of the nature. Frequent 
reference to the tragic scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, ejaculatory ex- 

ression, Joud though occasional exclamation, scarce stirred interest. Anec- 
tes, of course, are an oo they will always be heard, be they told 
any how; but these were told well. The breaks, the very excited tone, the 
rapid transition of idea, served to keep the attention of the hearers from the 
beginning to the end ; ‘but it seemed to be a listening, and not a yielding. 
No spark of enthusiasm, no bringing men out of themselves, no sense of fear 
even, and certainly no visible effect of love could be gleaned by the casual 
observer. It was a meeting such as a man could desire, but without apparent 
result. People looked, heard, and departed, and, we fear, not often tulked in 
the week of what Reginald Radcliffe had spoken. 


It seems, then, that the Marylebone audience is not made of 
such inflammable materials as the Irish Revivalists have to work 
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upon. Even Mr. Radcliffe’s slang, and his graphic recitation of 
unreportable oaths scarcely told. Slang and blasphemy are too 
familiar to his audience to make an impression. The best suc- 
cess that we can wish the attempts at getting up a revival in 
London is that they may fail as completely as Mr. Radeliffe’s 
preaching seems to have done. There are quite enough of ele- 
ments of evil in our ill-instructed population to make us dread 
- effects of hysterical religion and fanatical passion among 
em. 

_A more serious ipo occurs as to the responsibility of those 
high in station and authority permitting these revivals and reli- 
gious saturnalia. By way of proof of the excesses to which an 
undisciplined zeal may go, we may mention that it was recently 
announced that “ an effort is to be made to gather the fallen 
women of the Haymarket agg the casinos at a religious meeting 
to be held one night during the present week.” The meetin 
was held on Thursday night, and “ the frail sisters ” were regale 
with an evening banquet and Bible, at the St. James’s Hall, on 
the approved and recognised — of Truly Pious Tea-parties. 
Of course the report, like all reports of all religious meetings, 
announced a complete success ; but common sense revolts at the 

rofanation to religion which is likely to attend the sealed enve- 

opes and the invitations which were sent out. St. Anthony re- 
sisted a solitary temptress; but, knowing what human nature 
is, we should say that Mr. Baptist Noel and his friends would 
do well to decline the unequal and dangerous contest with the 
associated attractions of even the most penitential Magdalens of 
the Quadrant. Comment on such a subject is superfluous ; 
but if nightly meetings of prostitutes are to be held in the 
name of religion, we sorely tremble, not only for religion, 
but for its ministers on such an occasion. A recent case 
ought to be a sufficient warning of the extreme tact and deli- 
cacy required to deal with this unhappy class ; but to gather them 
together for any purpose, and that, too, in nocturnal assemblies, 
betrays a lamentable ignorance of human nature, and con- 
sequently of the manner of preaching religion. It seems to be 
quite forgotten that there is such a duty towards religion as 
reverence, and that there can be such a fault as casting pearls 
before swine. No doubt it is one of the greatest of religious and 
social problems how to bring religion before the degraded out- 
casts of a great city; but if the Bible, and the history of 
the first spread of the Gospel contained in the Bible. 
is to be our warrant, it was by personal ministrations to them 
that the work was done. Our Lord converted the woman that 
wasasinner; but we do not find that the Apostles got together all 
the hetaire of Corinth to address them collecttvely. The Church 
was gathered out of the world; but it was not by the Church 
holding religious assemblies in places of public and profane 
amusement. Sinners were converted, but it was not through 


the medium of epilepsy and hysterical convulsions. There was, 


we daresay, plain speaking in the Apostolic Church, but Mr. 
Radcliffe’s “‘rum things” scarcely find a parallel in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

These things cannot go on in their present fashion. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe’s ‘‘services” and those of the English clergy at Sadler's 
Wells and the Royal Victoria are precisely identical. We find 
that in Ireland the Bishop of Cork, Dr. Fitzgerald, has forbidden 
his clergy to do what is done every week by the London clergy 
in Exeter Hall. Dr. Fitzgerald’s plain and dignified language 
has received the approval of all quiet and respectable persons 
among us. But this is not the matter at issue. Either Bishop 
Fitzgerald has taken upon himself to stop a great religious work, 
or what is going on in Leadon is equally open to episcopal inter- 
ference and control. We have the spectacle of a fanaticism 
sternly prohibited in Cork which is permitted, if not encouraged 
as godly religious zeal, in London. Both the clergy and lait 
have a right to%now on which side the Church of England is. It 
eannot, at one and the same time, both ban and bless, permit and 

rohibit, sanction and forbid. Either Revivalism ought to be set 
cowni or taken up. As it stands, we think it a matter of evil 
scarcely mitiga’ by the infinitesimally small good which 
perhaps it achieves; but this is merely our opinion. The thing 
18, at any rate, sufficiently large and notorious to demand some 
sort of official recognition. The streets are placarded with 
announcements by a London clergyman of what he calls ‘the 
first drops of the coming shower ;” and such a shower, if it 
descends, may be a storm of fanaticism and folly. But as 
nineteen clergymen out of twenty stand aloof from the intro- 
duction of Irish Revivalism into our churches, they have a right 
to know whether they or the Revivalists are right on a question 
where neutrality is aheery social as well as religious offence. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 


wrt is accidental death? Readers may perhaps suppose 
t 


hat this question is not difficult to answer. But they 
will find it bender than they think. Companies have been 
formed to insure against accidental death or injuries, and the 
ingenuity of the Courts of Law has been exercised in determining 
their liabilities. A policy granted by one of these companies 
provided that if the person assured should sustain any injury 
caused by accident or violence, and should die from the effects of 


such injury within three months, then the Company should pay 
.& certain sum to his executors. Having obtained this Po” hen 


_ person 


assured, whose name was Hiorns, made his 


shortly afterwards went on a Saturday to Brighton, taking a 
return ticket available on the following Monday. He was an 
uncertificated bankrupt, and a poet might perhaps call him 
“‘a city clerk.” He had done little for his relations during an 
unprofitable life, and may naturally have desired to provide 
for them some benefit after his decease. We do not know 
whether he went to church or chapel on the Sunday, nor 
what the sermon was about, nor how he slept, nor of what he 
dreamed ; but we do know that he went down to bathe at seven 
o'clock on Monday morning, taking with him two towels. He 
was seen walking on the beach, and the complete garments of a 
man were afterwards found in a bathing-machine abandoned, but 
the city clerk has not been heard of since. His executors made 
a claim — the policy, which has been resisted ; and thus the 
Court of Exchequer has been called upon to consider what is an 
accidental death within the meaning of the condition of the 
policy which we have above stated. 

But on the trial of the action brought against the Company a 
very important question of fact was raised—namely, whether the 
person assured was really dead, or whether he was not still walking 
somewhere upon this earthawaiting the result of the pending action 
and hoping to pocket a handsome profit upon his own supposed 
decease? The question for the jury was, What is become of 
Hiorns? The sea-gods and Fe esses were called upon to tell 
what they knew of the fate of Hiorns? He must not float upon his 
watery bier without a handsome compensation from the Com- 
pany. In whatsoever region he weltered to the parching wind, 
a verdict for the plaintiffs should allay the grief of his afflicted 
family. But oh! Neptune and all ye kindred deities, where, a 
British jury asks, is Hiorns? Neptune answers that no such 
person has been seen either at the Hebrides or at the Land’s End, 
but that his subject waves have cast the body of a man on shore 
at Walton-on-the-Naze, near Harwich. It appears on examina- 
tion that the decomposed corpse shows a high forehead and 
wants one of the front teeth, and the plaintiffs are able to 
remember that these marks belonged to the deceased clerk. 
Neptune “ footing slow” retires from the Assize Court, but the 
judge does not think upon his evidence that there is any 
case presented by the plaintiffs upon which the jury can 
be called upon to give their verdict. It is certain that 
a body has been washed ashore near Harwich. It is alleged, but 
not proved, that a man has been drowned at Brighton. Even if 
eye-witnesses could swear that the sea swallowed Hiorns off 
Sussex, it would need very strong evidence of identity to induce 
the belief that the sea cast him up on the beach of Essex. It has 
been said that noble dust cast into a brook was borne by that 
brook into a river, and by that river into the ocean, and by the 
ocean unto all lands. This is very pretty poetry, but scarcely 
the sort of thing to go down with a British jury. Whatever 
Neptune might do for heroes or martyrs, we do not think he 
would take so much trouble for the like of Hiorns. The judge 
did not believe that this voyage of a corpse through the Straits 
of Dover and past the North Foreland had ever happened; and 
though he hinted that the body of Hiorns was, in his opinion, 
capable of even wider wanderings, he meant the body animated 
by the cunning soul. It naturally occurs to one, that instead 
of coming ashore at a remote place in Essex it would have been 
far more convenient to have made the defunct clerk travel on 
the flood-tide up to London-bridge. A body in a decomposed 
state, with a high forehead and wanting a front-tooth, might, 
we should think, be found to meet such an occasion within the 
limits of the metropolis. 

It was proved by some of the plaintiff's witnesses who had 
seen Hiorns on the Saturday, that “‘ he did not look as if he was 
contemplating suicide,” which is quite possible. He took with 
him from London a small rsa and had a return-ticket, so 
that his arrangements certainly were not those of a man who was 
going on a long journey, whether in this or in the next world. 
But you cannot easily define what you would expect to be the 
demeanour on Saturday of a man who intended either to die or 
to pretend to die on Monday. As remarked by the Lord Chief 
Baron, the author of the stage-direction, “enter soldiers as if 
returning from a seven years’ war,” appears to have had an 
insight into such matters beyond what is enjoyed by mankind 
poate. There were also witnesses who saw Hiorns at his 
odgings early on Monday morning, and who were quite prepared 
to swear that he did not look as if he meant to drown himself. 
But again the question is, how does a man look who means to 
drown himself? and can any one describe how a man looks who 
means people to believe that he has drowned himself when he 
has not, so as to swear that Hiorns had not the look which has 
been observed to accompany that intention? The plaintiffs 
further relied on the admitted fact that the clothes of Hiorns 
were found in a bathing-machine, and they endeavoured to per- 
suade the Court that it was impossible he could have procured 
others, and therefore that he must be “a to have been 
drowned out ofregard to public decency. The well-known legal 
maxim, Omnia presumuntur rite esse acta appears to be precisely 
applicable to such a case. Detective officers could prove that he 
had bought no clothes at any shop in Brighton, and his carpet- 
bag was very small. The Chief Baron, however, was obstinate in 
incredulity, and the plaintiffs found themselves out of Court. If 
the learned judge did injustice, we feel sure that ere now an awful 
warning would have reached him from the world of shades. The 
newspapers would before this time have been full of the apparition 
in Queen-square. The spirit of Hiorns would have obtained 
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leave of absence from its appointed place. We should have 
heard how it presented itself under the form of a hideous decom- 
sed body, with flesh dropping from the bones, with a high fore- 
ead, and wanting a front tooth. Its only covering would be 
the spectre of a pair of bathing-drawers. Westminster Hall 
would tell in shuddering whispers how the Chief Baron dreamed 
that he was in Court, and had just gone through the Bar saying, 
“Does any other gentleman wish to move?” when suddenly 
the Judge's bed-curtains were drawn aside by the ghost of the 
drowned and maligned clerk— 
And unto him straightway it sai 
What! you wouldn't believe ett was dead ? 
and demanded a new trial of the action brought by its executors 
upon the policy. 

But even if we assume that the remorseless deep has 
closed over the head of Hiorns, innumerable legal difficulties 
still forbid the enforcement of the policy. ‘ Suppose,” said 
one of the learned Barons, when the case came before the 
full Court, “that he got bond fide into the water,” it must be 
admitted that his death was accidental, but it was not the con- 
sequence of an injury. There was a proviso in the policy that 
no claim should be made upon it in respect of any injury unless 
the same should be caused by some outward and visible means 
which might be satisfactorily proved. Death by drowning 
would certainly be an injury caused by accident, but it would 
not bean injury caused by outward and visible means capable of 
satisfactory proof. This at least was the opinion of the Bench. 
Ifa man jumped into shallow water thinking it was deep, and hurt 
himself against the bottom, and so died, that would do; butif he 
jumped into deep water thinking it was shallow, and was simply 
drowned, that would not do. It was suggested that an undercur- 
rent carried Hiorns off his legs and out to sea, and that witnesses 
could prove the existence of such an undercurrent on the day 
of his mysterious disappearance. But the Court answered that 
the supposed deceased had no right to bathe in an undercurrent, 
if he knew of it. There was a clause in the policy providing 
that a wilful act of exposure to unnecessary peril should bar any 
claim under it. Suppose, for example, that a city clerk should 
think fit to survey the Brighton downs from the outside of a horse 
and should get his neck broken, his representatives could not 
claim ; but if he more modestly hired a chaise and got spilt out 
of it with the same result, perhaps they could. If again, he 
attempted to row himself in a boat, or to manage a sail and 
rudder, and should be capsized and drowned, he would leave his 
family destitute ; but if he embarked under the care of skilled 
watermen, and a sudden shift of wind overset the boat, some con- 
solation for the bereavement might be obtained by an action 
against the Assurance Company. Many other nice distinctions 
may be readily suggested by a lawyer's subtle mind. A great 

uestion arose lately, whether a policy was not vitiated by a mis- 
deasciatian. An action had been brought to recover compensa- 
tion for an injury short of death. The plaintiff had described 
himself as esquire of some place in Warwickshire, where he hada 
country house. He alsokept anironmonger’sshop in Birmingham. 
In making his proposal to the Company, he had chosen to gratify 
what might be thought a harmless vanity by“ sinking the shop,” 
as the phrase is, and ranging himself among the landed gentry. 
This device, common and allowable with directors of public com- 

anies, is dangerous for those who deal with them as customers. 
Te was avery serious question whether this “ sinking of the shop” 
was not a suppression of the truth which must be fatal to the 
plaintiff's claim. The Court was divided in opinion, but the 
majority held that the misdescription was immaterial. But let 
no unlearned person fancy that the point is clear. By calling 
himself an esquire the plaintiff impliedly stated that he was not 
in trade. If he had confessed to the shop, the Company might 
have inquired what he dealt in ; and mindful of 

what perils do environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron, 

it might have exacted a higher premium. However, this argu- 
ment did not prevail, although it was very near prevailing. We 
trust that we have now shown how very difficult it is to die an 
accidental death or to lose a limb so as to fix liability upon an 
Assurance Company. Wives who have been used to witness 
with tolerable equanimity the or of their husbands upon 
long journeys may thank us for the warning we have conveyed. 
Fathers of families must be exhorted to die strictly within the 
letter of their policies, and if they should get under the wheels 
of an express train, to be thrown there in a bond fide way. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON.* 


re influence of great writers is very wide, and operates in 
the most singular and unexpected manner; but the effect 
which Mr. Carlyle has had upon Mr. Parton is the strangest 
illustration of it that has ever come under our notice. It is not 
a new ora strange phenomenon that Mr. Carlyle should have 
imitators, for his style holds out great and obvious inducements 
to them; but to imitate his method as Mr. Parton has done, 


* Life of Andrew Jackson. By James Parton. 3 vols. Vol. I. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860, 


with but very slight and occasional traces of any imitation 
of his style, is quite another matter. Mr. Carlyle’s collec- 
tion of Cromwell’s letters and speeches is one of the most 
laborious and most perfect memorials that any one man ever 
constructed of any other; but Cromwell was one of the v 
greatest Englishmen that ever lived, and the wy! of his life 
covers one of the most remarkable periods in English history. Mr. 
Parton has expended upon the biography of General Jackson an 
amount of labour which may not unfairly be compared to that 
which Mr. Carlyle expended in elucidating the career of Crom- 
well, but the result is in ludicrous contrast. Itis quite impossible 
for any moderately impartial reader of Mr. Parton’s book to 
look upon Jackson as a really great man, or even as a consider- 
able one. His subsequent career, when the second and third 
volumes of his life are published, magpossibly be found to justify 
the amount of labour which Mr. Parton has bestowed upon the 
investigation of his life and conduct, but down to the war with 
this country in 1814, when he was forty-seven years of age, he 
had done nothing worthy of worship, and very little worthy of 
any elaborate record. Up to this very mature age he was 
as uncouth a subject for idolatry as can well be imagined, but 
Mr. Parton worships him throughout with an affectionate devo- 
tion which in itself is respectable, though it might have been 
better placed. He hunts out authorities from every quarter, 
and extracts with indefatigable industry the small mages Ard 
truth which lies at the bottom of innumerable stories which 
were set in circulation about General Jackson at his different 
Presidential elections. In addition to this, he divides the 
matter which he has so collected into chapters headed in the 
playful manner which of late years has become fashionable in 
elaborate works, and which is about as unfortunate a mode as 
could have been selected of giving to a laborious history a super- 
ficial resemblance to a novel of the flimsier kind. 

The principal incidents in the life of General Jackson undoubt- 
edly form a curious illustration of part of the later history of the 
United States. He was born in 1767, and after some unim- 
portant adventures in the War of Independence, adopted, like 
large proportion of his distinguished countrymen, the profes- 
sion of alawyer. At twenty, he found himself embarked in his 
profession, and he proceeded in search of practice to what is now 
the State of Tennessee, but was then known as Washington 
County, North Carolina—a wilderness 500 miles to the west of 
the inhabited districts, and so much infested by Indians that no 
white man’s life was secure for a moment. In this wild region 
Jackson received the appointment of public prosecutor. There, 
for many years, h@ exercised his profession after a fashion which 
would surprise lawyers of the present day on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Nothing in the book is so pic ue as the account which it 
contains of his way of life during this period. Tennessee was. 
then, and continued for many years to be, a place where no man 
could rise in the morning without a considerable risk of being 
sealped before night; and the description which Mr. Parton 
gives of the condition of society produced by this state of things 
is very vigorous, and as amusing as one of Cooper's novels. 
Almost the earliest settler was one Colonel Donelson, a Virginian 
surveyor, who, about the year 1780, reached the Cumberland 
River after a voyage on the Holston, the Tennessee, the Ohio, and 
the Cumberland, of upwards of two thousand miles, which lasted 
several months. On their arrival, ‘when the girls went black- 
berrying, a guard invariably turned out to escort them. Ifa 
man went to a spring to drink, another stood on the watch with 
his rifle cocked and poised. Whenever four or five men were 
assembled at a spring or elsewhere, they held their guns in their 
hands, and stood, not face to face as they conversed, but with their 
backs turned to each other, all facing different ways, watching 
for a creeping or lurking Indian.” tters were not very diffe- 
rent when Jackson and the party of which he was a member 
arrived eight years afterwards. Colonel Donelson had been 
murdered not long before, and his widow and her son-in-law 
and daughter (Mr. and Mrs. Robards) were only too glad to re- 
ceive Jackson as a lodger on account of the additional protection 
which his presence affordedthem. This will be reedily believed, 
when it is remembered that, from 1780 to 1794, the Indians 
killed on an average one person in every ten days within seven 
miles of Nashville. Notwithstanding this, legal business was 
exceedingly plentiful, and lawyers were in at demand, 
Jackson’s arrival at Nashville was the signal for a universal 
attempt on the part of creditors to exercise what appears 
to have been considered before that time the unpopular 
and invidious right of enforcing against their debtors claims 
for payment. Though the country was a wilderness, and 
though the JNashville Court-house was a log house, only 
eighteen feet square, no less than 397 cases were tried in 
the course of tlae year 1794 at a single court of Quarter Sessions, 
and in 228 of these Jackson was counsel. He was not, however, 

so fortunate as to have the bulk of his business brought home to 
his own door. He had to attend the District Courts and Quarter 
Sessions in avery rough fashion indeed. Mr. Parton calculatesthat 
half his time was spent in travelling on these journeys, the length 
and frequency of which may be estimated from the fact that in 
the first seven years of his residence he travelled no less than 
twenty-two times through the two hundred miles of mountain 
wilderness whiich lay between Jonesboro’ and Nashville. These 
journeys were terri ,& erous. On one occasion, being late 

‘or the rendei:vous, owed the party which had started 
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before him, with only a single guide. After proceeding some 
distance they found that a party of Indians were a little in front 
of them, and in close pursuit of their friends. The guide turned 
back, but Jackson continued his journey, determined to warn, or 
at least to help his friends. The Indians at last left the path in 
order to get ahead of the party, and lie in ambush for them. 
Jackson managed accordingly to overtake his friends just as they 
were going to halt for the night. They marched the whole 
night, and the whole of the next day, and so passed the Indians 
again. By the second night they reached the cabins of some 
hunters, who inhospitably refused them shelter, and they had to 
proceed. The Indians followed them until they reached the 
cabins of the hunters, all of whom they massacred. On this 
occasion Jackson marched sixty hours before he could sleep. 

During this period of his life, Jackson contracted a marriage 
which, though in one sense a very happy one, involved him 
in much difficulty at various times. The daughter of his 
hostess, Mrs. Robards, quarrelled with her husband, partly on 
account of Jackson's attentions to her. Captain Robards, accord- 
ing to the practice of that time, obtained from the Legislature of 
Virginia an Act annulling the marriage contingently on his prov- 
ing her adultery to the satisfaction of a jury. Jackson and Mrs. 

bards seem to have looked on this inchoate divorce as a final 
one, and married on the strength of it, whereupon Robards proved 
the fact of their living together, and so completed the divorce. 
This affair was constantly thrown in Jackson’s teeth in his later 
life, and was the occasion of several of the frays for which he was 
afterwards much too famous. 

As the country became more settled and better peopled, 
Jackson prospered with it. He used to receive square miles of 
land—or as they were called, six-forties (640 square acres)—as an 
English lawyer would receive guineas, as fees in cases of no great 
importance ; and of course as the value of land rose his avg 
profited by it. The roughness of the general way of his life 
still, however, was little changed. It is well illustrated by a story 
which he told many years afterwards to a friend at Washington, 
who expected, according to American custom, to be “ assailed in 
the streets for his ardent support of the Administration” :— 

“ Now, Mr. B.,” said Jackson, “ if any one attacks you, I know how you'll 
fight with that big black stick of yours. You'll aim right for his head. Well, 
sir, ten chances to one he’ll ward it off; and if you do hit him, you wont 
bring him down. No, sir, you hold the stick so, and punch him in the 
stomach, and you'll drop him. When I was a young man, practising law in 
Tennessee, a big bullying fellow wanted to pic a quarrel with me, and so 
trod on my toes. .... He was a man of immense size, one of the very 
biggest men I ever saw. As quick as a flash, I snatchef a rail from the to; 
of the fence, and gave him the point of it full in his stomach. Sir, it doub! 
him up. He fell at my feet, and I stamped on him.” 

The district courts, in which all business, civil and criminal, 
was conducted, and of which there were but three in Tennessee, 
used at this time to sit for fifteen days ; and during their session, 
fighting, duelling, and “ difficulties” of all kinds seem to have 
been the regular order of the day. One of Mr. Parton’s chapters 
is headed “ A Fighting District Attorney,”’ and it records a won- 
derful string of duels and cockfights of which Jackson was the 
hero. In process of time he connected himself first with local, 
and afterwards with central, politics. He was the first member sent 
to Congress by Tennessee, and under the singular heading of 
“Filthy Democrats,” Mr. Parton gives an account of his per- 
formances, the most important of which was his voting against an 
address of thanks to Washington on his retirement from public 
life—a proceeding which was much more memorable than honour- 
able. He afterwards had a seat in the Senate, where, says an eye- 
witness, “he could never speak, on account of the rashness of 
his feelings. I have seen him attempt it repeatedly, and as often 
choke with rage.” 

On his return from legislating, Jackson was elected a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State, and his conduct in that capacity 
gave rise to various myths, one of which, known apparently in 

e States as “the Russell Bean anecdote” (under the name of 
the hero), has assumed, after many variations, the following 
shape, which is amusing enough to deserve to be authentic :— 

One day, during Court, a great hulking fellow, armed with pistol and bowie 
knife, took it upon himself to parade before the shanty court-house, and 
cursed the judge, jury, and all there assembled, in set terms. “ Sheriff,” sun 
out the judge, “arrest that man for contempt of court, and confine him. 
The sheriff found it impossible. “Summon a ,” said the judge. The 
posse did not like the job, as the fellow threatened “to shoot the first skunk 
that came within ten feet of him.” “Mr. Sheriff,’ said the judge, “ summon 
me.” “Very well, judge,’ said the sheriff, “I suppose I must.” Jackson 
walked up with his pistols, and said, “Now, surrender, you infernal 
villain, this very instant, or I'll blow you through.” The man put up his 
pistols, with the words, “There, judge, it’s no use, I give in.” A few days 
afterwards, being asked his reason, he said, “ Why, when he came up I looked 
him in the eye, and I saw shoot, and there wasn’t shoot in nary other eye in 
the crowd: and so I says to myself, says I, hoss, it’s about time to sing 
small, and so I did.” 

Besides administering justice, Jackson was head of a store 
which dealt in dry goods, also in salt, grindstones, hardware, 

npowder, cow-bells, and whatever else the people of the neigh- 

urhood wanted. He also reared and traded in horses, and 
speculated in land, and in all these capacities he was continually 
uarrelling and frequently fighting. He shota Mr. Dickinson 
bn caned a Mr. Swan, and had a “ difficulty” with two brothers 
named Benton, in which several shots were fired in the passage 
of an inn, one of which “ horribly shattered ” Jackson’s shoulder. 
In short, this part of his hero’s history, which Mr. Parton de- 
tails with affecting accuracy and detail, resembles nothing so 


much as the list given by the clown in Measure for Measure, 
of the prisoners whom he had in charge. “ Master Starve-lackey, 
the rapier and dagger man, and young Drop-heir that killed Lusty 
Pudding, and Master Forthright the tilter, and brave Master 
Shoe-tie, the great traveller, and wild Half-can that stabbed 
Pots, and, I think, forty more.” The truth is, that fighting wasa 
sort of fashion in Tennessee at that time. It extended even to Peter 
Cartwright, a revivalist preacher of great fame. A fighting major 
challenged him for preaching. Cartwright offered to fight him with 
Indian corn-stalks. ‘O what a rage he got into,” says the Ten- 
nessee Spurgeon. “ He clenched his fists and looked vengeance. 
Said he, ‘If I thought I could whip youl would smite you ina 
moment.’ ‘Yes, yes, Major L.,’ said I, ‘but thank God you 
can’t whip me; but don’t attempt to strike me, for if you do, 
and the devil gets out of you into me, I will give you the worst 
whipping you ever get in all your life.’” One of Cartwright’s 
camp-meetings ended in a riot. He relates with infinite delight 
how a drunken magistrate told him to release a rioter whom he 
had captured, and threatened to knock him down in default. “I 
told him to crack away, and seizing him by the collar and hair 
of the head, brought him to the ground and jumped on him.” 
Soon after another, turning the side of his face towards him, “ It 
seemed I had not power to resist temptation, and I struck a 
sudden blow in the burr of the ear, and dropped him to the 
earth.” The preacher and his friends ultimately took thirty 
prisoners who had to pay 300 dollars in fines and costs. 

In the midst of such scenes Jackson rose to be a general, first 
of militia, afterwards in the United States’ army. In thi 
capacity, his first services of real importance were against the 
Indians. In the year 181 3 Tecumseh, the chief of the Shawanoes, 
formed a confederacy which embraced all the Indian tribes, and 
was intended to drive the Americans out of the whole of the 
West. In execution of this project, an attack was made on Fort 
Mucro, an isolated post in what is now the State of Alabama. 
The fort was taken, principally by surprise, and every one in it 
—including not only the garrison, but a large number of refugees, 
male and female—was massacred. Jackson marched against the 
Creek Indians, who had committed this outrage, with about 
2500 men, and in two campaigns—described with extreme detail 
by Mr. Parton—almost entirely destroyed them. In particular, 
he attacked a fortified position called Horseshoe Bend, on the River 
Tallapoosa, and took it by storm, with dreadful slaughter. Upwards 
of 780 Indians fell there, out of about 1200. . This action took place 
on the 27th of March, 1814. A few months later, Jackson took the 
command at New Orleans, in order to resist the intended invasion 
of the English. With a certain sort of skill, Mr. Parton brin 
his volume to a close just before the victory which gave his 
countrymen such sincere and legitimate satisfaction. He gives, 
however, an account of an attack by an English squadron on a 
fort at Mobile Point, in which a frigate—the Hermes—was burnt, 
whilst three other vessels were beaten off. 


In succeeding volumes we shall hear the rest of the history of 
General Jackson. In his first volume Mr. Parton has put to- 
gether a great many curious and interesting stories, and thrown 
much light on the state of society which prevailed in the back- 
woods at the beginning of the present century; but he has not 
justified the kind of idolatry which he lavishes on his hero, and 
which has been so abundantly shared by his countrymen that- 
nearly two hundred places in the United States are named after 
him. The most remarkable fact that the book brings to light 
is that, in early times, American society offered perhaps the 
most extraordinary field for the exercise of all the rougher virtues 
that ever was afforded to them. No other modern country 
would have given a man who, though brave and able, had no 
very refined or uncommon qualities, the opportunity of being a 
jud e, a politician, a legislator, a soldier, a mer t, and a 
andowner. 


CORAYDA, AND OTHER POEMS." 


XCEPT on account of the author’s name, these poems might 

be dismissed with a passing notice. It weal be enough 

to say that they are healthy in feeling, correct in composition, 
and not deficient in those touches of fancy which find their 
natural expression in verse. A criticism on the works of a great 
post ought never to be personal, but it is no Coperegeanins to 
r. Ernest Jones to say that his name forms a material portion 


of his title page. A Chartist orator can scarcely be supposed to ~ 


desire unbroken privacy, and in this instance the poet perha 

intends to deprecate one-sided judgments of the agitator. It is 
not uninteresting to be assured that a preacher of universal 
suffrage may possess the tastes and accomplishments of an edu- 
cated gentleman. Political and religious non-conformity would be 
less distasteful if theirrepresentatives were more commonly subject 
to the restraints of conventional and real refinement. According 
to the Latin commonplace, a faithful study of liberal arts softens 
the character, and prevents it from being coarse. The love of 
poetry which is indicated by a propensity to metrical composi- 
tion is a valuable eons against the deleterious influences 
of the platform and the hustings. It would perhaps be invidious 
to suggest that an artificial form of utterance may be connected 
with a habit of substituting imaginary motives and results for 
the direct instruetion which is furnished by history and by 
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human nature. The leader of a democratic agitation can only 

reserve his self-respect on condition of abstracting his thoughts 
hon the perversity and bad passions which he necessarily encou- 
rages. e must assume that suffering necessarily implies 
oppression, and he must persuade himself that power and good- 
ness, hitherto irreconcilable, are hereafter to become inseparable. 
Whatever may be the mental process by which Mr. Jones has 
contrived to form and to retain his peculiar opinions, he has 
preserved an honourable exemption from the discredit which 
attaches to the vulgar demagogue. When the realities of expe- 
rience disturb the figments of his political faith, he can draw 
back into the quiet regions of poetry and fable. A day of labour 
and agitation is often followed by dreams which provide repose 
for the mind through their utter remoteness from the subjects of 
waking thought, and it is not impossible that a canto of Corayda 
may sometimes have produced itself by mere reaction from the 
noise and turmoil of a Chartist meeting. A pre-political world 
in which rights, and wrongs, and franchises are unknown, presents 
a welcome contrast to demands for manhood suffrage and angry 
clamours against the privileges of the rich. 


The story of Corayda is full of love and war, of kings and 
princesses and gallant knights, and of traitors whose villany is 
as strongly indicated by their impossible names as by their cha- 
racteristic language and looks. The events belong to the era of 
“once upon a time,” and to the region of Weissnichtwo, which has 
from time immemorial been the scene of romances. The metre and 
language resemble the narrative style which was adopted, with 
individual differences, by Scott, by Byron, and by Moore. The 
frequent recurrence of conventional imagery in an easy flow of 
words serves as an indication that the ordinary current of thought 
is transposed into a different key. Mr. Jones is representing not 
the actual or historical world, but an indefinite golden age :— 


Then bards sang not for rank or gold, 
For honour was not bought and sold ; 
And harps were then as sacred things 
As crowns upon anointed kings. 

Oh! were not those the glorious days 
Of hero-feats and poet-lays ? 


The difficulty of creating an imaginary universe of perfection is 
illustrated by the large proportion of evil which is always intro- 
duced even into the transactions of Utopia. The anointed king 
whom Corayda serves finds his crown by no means sacred in the 
estimation of an unusually rebellious set of subjects. The days de- 
scribed in the poem were glorious, not because they were free from 
crime, but for the same reasons which have made legends popular 
from the first dawn of fiction. There is treason and slaughter and 
misery in abundance, but dreamland is free from the everyday 
troubles and vulgar necessities of life. Corayda—who, as a knight 
of low degree, according to all orthodox precedent, wins the 
king’s daughter—defends her during a long siege in a ruined castle, 
which must soon have been surrendered from the total absence 
of provisions if food had been indispensable in poetical fiction. 
‘the fighting is conducted, as becomes knightly combats, by mailed 
warriors with lances; and at the same time a striking effect is 
produced by the liberal use of artillery. By a happy coincidence, 
the dismantled ruin where the lovers and their escort find refuge 
is mounted with guns, and vv as appears by the story, 
with an adequate supply of ammunition. ‘The state of things 
described is not much more incredible than the once popular 
form of society which was represented by the Giaour and the 
Corsair. The scene towards the end of the siege, a little before 
the arrival of the inevitable and unexpected rescue, is described 
in the lan e which was familiar thirty years ago to the innu- 
merable admirers of Byron :— 

Fourteen long days had passed in storm and flame, 

And now the last, last evening slowly came. 

Now hope began to look with heavenward head, 

And memory count on beaded tears her dead. 

Five hundred hearts with pulses glory-driven— 

Five hundred spirits leaning down from heaven— 

No royal banner flapped the subject air, 

No hand had vailed it, yet it hung not there; 

Rapt by the fiery kiss of battle’s blast, 

It waved o’er men unvanquished to the last. 


The death of Corayda, in the arms of the dying Amorine, is 
also in the manner of 1 Byron, who seldom adopted the alternative 
of allowing his hero and heroine to live happy ever after. The 
faint sympathy which impressible youths and maidens may feel 
with the enialle phantoms of fiction is perhaps more perceptibly 
excited by a tragic catastrophe than by the final felicity of a 
group illuminated with Bengal fire. 


When Mr. Ernest Jones deals with real and contemporary 
subjects his style is naturally more simple and solid. Here and 
there he introduces an excusable allusion to the tyranny and 
mismanagement which are supposed to account for the imper- 
fections of society, but in general he confines himself to the more 
legitimate purposes of poetical reflection and description. The 
best of the poems in the volume, called “ A Day of Youth,” tells 
the unpretending story of a boy’s journey from home to his 
tutor’s country parsonage. On the way he es & manu- 
facturing town, of course hateful to the friend of the operative— 


Where furnace chimneys mock the spire, 
Churches rise high, but factories higher, 
And fetid throngs with constant flow, 
Through narrow streets hard-thoughted go, 


A land of furnaces, around the city, like the strange Pandemo- 
nium between Wolverhampton and Birmingham, is described 
with considerable power, though not with sufficiently impartial 
calmness. ‘ Who,” exclaims the poet, “can look on that black 
vale” and think of faces round the hearth P— 
And all the loving hopes that save 
Our kind affections, gently dear, 
When Christmas consecrates the grave 
That is to hold the dying year. 
Oh, who can think of these, and mark 
That spot where sunshine’s self is dark! 


It is true that an uglier spectacle than a district of coal-pits is 
nowhere presented to the sentimental traveller; yet it is scarcely 
fair to draw an invidious contrast between the warmth of the 
Christmas hearth and the mechanism which is absolutely neces- 
sary to supply it with fuel. The clouds of smoke by day, and of 
fire by night, which make the whole region dismal or terrible, 
are but appendages of the steam-engines which lift the coul to 
the surface, and save the pits from being drowned. The moun- 
tains of black refuse have been unavoidably brought up together 
with the precious minerals; and the dingy colliers, with dip- 
candles in their hats, who move like demons across the glare of 
the furnaces, while they enable Christmas to consecrate the 
dying year in tolerable comfort, are probably earning each five- 
and-thirty shillings a-week, and are in the unlimited 
command of bacon and of beer, and above all, of fuel. It is un- 
grateful to describe the first condition of domestic enjoyment as— 


a waste 
That avarice made, and vice disgraced. 


It is difficult to say how much of all that is best in the English 
character is attributable to the cheapness of fuel which enables 
a large class of the population to spend the evening in comfort 
at home. Where a fire costs five shillings, the café and the 
public-house offer irresistible attractions. On the whole, perhaps 
the poet would do well in a future edition to say, on second 
thoughts, ‘Oh, who can look on that black vale, and xot think of 
pleasant faces, hearths, kindly affections, and Christmas ?” 

Mr. Ernest Jones’s little volume would scarcely deserve to be re- 
garded as a principal productof theintellectual energy which might 
be expected from an able and ambitious man. As an episode of 
relaxation in the life of a busy politician, it displays a gentleness 
and liberality of mind which furnishes the best corrective of 
factious narrowness. The government of men or the improve- 
ment of society is always a worthy object of interest, and the 
career which Mr. Jones has selected, t ough it will neither be 

rofitable to himself nor fruitful of good to others, is one which, 
in a free country, must always find some who will follow it. The 
business of an agitator, like the more ordinary functions of life, 
may be less mischievously discharged by a man of honour and 
of education than by a rude and reckless adventurer. It is not 
uninteresting to study the private thoughts and literary recre- 
= of a gentleman who has adopted the curious creed of 

tism. 


EOTHEN* 


A= and cheap edition of Eothen brings once more to 
notice a book which is still as fresh, as interesting, and as 
unrivalled as on the day when it was first published. Except 
Mr. Trollope’s recent work on the West Indies, we can call to 
mind no book of travels that at all approaches to its peculiar 
excellences. There have perhaps been one or two books of travel 
in a wholly different style that ought not to be pronounced in- 
ferior, but in its own line it stands alone. And yet there have 
been plenty of travellers since .Kothen was written who have 
looked on and described the scenes they saw and the adventures 
that befel them in the same spirit. They have attempted to set 
down the naked truth of things, to abjure romance, and to ex- 
hibit travelling life in its comic aspect. But the hand of the 
master has been wanti The difference between Kothen and 
other books of travel lies in the character and power of the 
writer. Whatever we mean by such vague expressions as 
“force” is the leading feature of Mr. Kinglake’s book. It is 
hopeless to try to analyse such expressions, for we are carried 
away from what is written to the mental constitution of the 
writer, and the attributes by which one individual impresses 
himself on others are incapable of being stated in precise lan- 
guage. But there are some obvious points in Hothen which, in 
a rough way, account for its success, and distinguish it from 
works having a superficial similarity to it; and these are worth 
noticing, because they show howrarely we can expect a traveller 
to possess the qualities that enabled its author to write Kothen. 
he first sensation which the book produces is that of wonder 
at its truthfulness. Weare surprised that the author should tell 
us what he does; and yet we feel that the emotions he describes 
himself as experiencing were in the highest degree natural. All 
readers of Kothen will remember the passage where the author 
describes his feelings at the shrine of the Virgin at Nazareth. 
He felt at first a thrill of awe and pleasure at having arrived at a 
spot so solemn. Then came an effort, gradually becoming more 
conscious and burdensome, to call up an image of the Virgin 
such as fancy, inspired by recollections of the Italian painters, 
might be ready to draw her. At last came a sense of utter blank- 


* Zothen. New Edition. London: Murray. 1859. 
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ness, and a perception of the contrast between the real deadness 
and the expected liveliness of his feelings. It does not require 
actual experience of sembeanye Sna the Holy Land to know that 
this is exactly the process through which the vast majority of 
ag sincerely anxious to do justice to the scene would pro- 

ably pass. But human nature is so little inclined to acknow- 
ledge its own weaknesses, it is so natural to hide the barrenness 
of our own feelings lest we should be eclipsed by the superior 
sensibility of others, and so many writers like Chateaubriand 
and Lamartine have represented devotional feeling as a 
celestial fluid which, if you did but turn the tap, would 
always keep running, that every one felt it a surprise that 
an author should say plainly that his feelings were unequal 
to the occasion. So when the description of Bethlehem is 
interrupted to give a sketch of a party of girls dancin 
and romping together, and of the extreme delight with whic 
the author welcomed this episode in the monotony of travelling 
ina Mahometan country, even those who would be most in- 
clined to object that Bethlehem was not the place in which a 
conscientious young Christian ought to have looked at romping 
girls at all, must allow that this is exactly the kind of incident 
that lights up a place to a traveller, and that the tension of feel- 
ing produced by the presence of sacred scenes would be likel 
to heighten the delight in so conspicuous a contrast. But if 
Eothen had shown a general want of feeling, a mere cynical 
vulgar insensibility to all that ought to kindle the imagination, 
the effect of passages like these would have been very slight. But 
there are many parts of the book, the charm of which consists in 
the intensity of feeling they display. The love for Homer that 
breathes through the chapter on the Troad indicates that the 
writer has at least a very strong appreciation of the highest 
poetry ; and every now and then there are touches of feeling at 
once peculiar mo deep. There is, for instance, a paragraph 
describing the painful effect produced on the author's mind at 
surrendering each morning to the desolation of the desert the spot 
of each night’s encampment, which, in its way, is highly poetical. 
It is because he unites the two qualities of sensibility and an 
almost cynical contempt for all pretence of more sensibility than 
he possesses, that the record of his feelings given by the author 
strikes us as so truthful and so impressive. 


The author also exercises a sort of fascination by the air of 
superiority to his reader which he constantly assumes. He 
explains to us why and how he did things which at first sight 
seem not quite what less sensible people would approve, and 
he puts before us in a terse and calm way such excellent reasons, 
that we enjoy the pleasing puzzle of doubting whether he was 
right. For example, when he was consulted whether a Christian 

irl should be left peaceably with a Mahometan lover for whom she 
fad abandoned her faith, or should be violently reclaimed by her 
relations, he boldly advised that the poor creature should be left 
to enjoy her happiness with the infidel. Most readers feel that 
this was a strong measure. Common sense was on the side of 
the decision, but it requires some courage to decide that a person 
shall be a Mahometan when you can sentence her to be at least a 
nominal Christian. So, again, when the writer got to Cairo, the 
plague prevailed terribly there at the time. He encoun- 
tered all its dangers with a sort of premeditated reck- 
lessness, reckoning that to defy it and keep up his spirits 
to the point of despising its terrors was the right way to escape 
it. The event proved that he was right, but few readers 
can go through the chapter without feeling an uneasiness as 
to the temper in which the writer — himself as having 
confronted the danger around him. But then, although his con- 
duct on that and many other occasions was that of a bold man, 
not afraid to trust his own judgment or to proclaim how he acted, 
there is no arrogance or bravado in the book. He does not pic- 
ture himself as always knowing and successful, as very strong, 
or brave, or fierce. He merely inspires the notion that he too 
things as they came, and was equal to emergencies. He very 
often candidly acknowledges how he was deceived, or what mis- 
takes he made, and he always takes for granted that whatever he 
did every one else could do. In society, a man who makes his 
company feel that he does not hesitate, morally or physically, 
when he has a strong thing to do, and yet never obtrudes him- 
self or his hendiiensdl and talks on with a pleasant affectation 
of easy, simple harmlessness, is certain to win respect; and a 
writer who addresses his readers in the same way produces the 
same impression. 

Of courseitcannotbe denied that Kothenowes much of its success 
to the style in which it is written, to the amusing expressions, the 
happy turns of language, and the aptness of diction with which 
it is marked throughout. But there could not be a style more 
bound up with the character of the author. Even in the de- 
scriptions of scenery, we feel that there is something individual 
and peculiar in the method of observation which has laid open 
to the writer so many telling traits, and in many of the best pas- 
sages of the book we can hardly say whether the entertainment lies 
in the thought or in the wording. othen is thus radicall 
distinguished from all comic books of travelling, and smart, rol- 
licking descriptions of wandering life. We can see in such books 
that the prevailing thought of the author about each topic that 
he treats and each scene he comes to consisted in the question 
what joke he could make that would be tolerably appropriate. 
When the joke is made, it might have been made by any one 
else, and, very generally, about anything else. The fun lies 


merely in the language. But in Zothen there are no jokes. 
It is full of humour, and the author has the power of clothing 
his humour in a witty form. Still the entertainment lies 
in the relation of single sentences to the whole context, and 
to the general character of the book. We cannot take 
any single sentence and say that it is funny or smart. Perhaps 
the most amusing passage in the whole volume is that in which 
the author describes the contest that he supposes to have gone on 
in his mind on the question whether he should put to death a 

ide that had led him out of the way. The fun entirely consists 
sn his dwelling on the temptation which the opportunity pre- 
sented to establish once for all a character for vigour. ‘The 
gravity with which this temptation is set out in all its strength, 
together with the counterbalancing arguments that suggested 
themselves, is irresistible. It is humour on asmall scale, but it is 
unmistakeable humour of its kind. If we take this passage, and 
take a picked passage from a jocose book of travels, however 
brilliant, we perceive at once the difference. Tastes differ, and 
many readers would prefer the brilliant jocosity; but those 
whose notion of fun requires that it should lie in the thought and 
not in the wording, think all jocosity mere rubbish by the side 
of quiet humour. At any rate, we may be sure that humour isa 
much rarer quality than the faculty of jocosity; and we need 
not, therefore, be surprised that the successors of Hothen have 
generally wandered into the comic. 

Eothen is not a model book of travels. It does not exhibit the 
temper or look at things in the way that we can pronounce 
absolutely the best. It isa very good thing that there should be 
travellers of all sorts. It is even fortunate there should be people 
*“* who can visit an interesting locality and follow up continuously 
the exact train of thought that ought to be suggested by the 
historical associations of the place.” Even if such writers some- 
times describe rather what they wish they had felt than what they 
did as a matter of fact feel, the illusion they awaken in others, 
and half undergo themselves, is in some degree beneficial. It 
must be remembered that it is very hard to give others an exact 
notion of the amount of feeling really undergone, and that the 
wording must often be too strong in order that the impression 
may not be too weak. It would be a great nuisance if, in honour 
of Eothen, travellers were to affect cynicism. But in its own 
line Eothen seems better and better the more it is read, and 
the more we examine it the more evident it is that such books 
are not written by chance, and that the reason why almost all 
books of travels are such poor affuirs is that their writers are 
such poor creatures. In order to avoid the reproach of attaining 
the only excellence in their power, and confining themselves to 
giving good yy ane information, they rush off into amusi 
incidents and 7 oe. It is as contrasted with books 
this kind that Hothen seems so admirable. 


LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 
Second Notice. 


it is unfortunate that any misunderstanding at all similar to 
that which still complicates our relations with China should 
threaten to interfere with the proper performance, on both 
sides, of the mutual stipulations of the Treaty of Yedo. A 
Royal Speech on the opening of a Parliamentary session may 
generally be taken as the archetype of the safe style of oratory 
which consists in telling the sullen nothing they did not know 
before; and her Majesty happily found it not inconsistent 
with discretion on a recent occasion to inform her subjects that 
she had concluded a treaty with the Tycoon of Japan. Lord 
Elgin’s acuteness and firmness succeeded, in this instance, in 
peaceably accomplishing a tangible and desirable result, which 
will, we trust, be only temporarily marred by the unpleasant 
occurrence mentioned in the last accounts from the far East. The 
barriers of intercourse have, by mutual consent, been publicly 
removed ; and for the proper development of the advantages to 
be derived from a‘free communication between Europeans and 
J a, the main and the indispensable requisite appears now 
to be, that our pene adventurers, as well as our public repre- 
sentatives, should behave with the good sense and unobtrusive 
courtesy of gentlemen towards the authorities and subjects of 
an Empire which, in its own recent practice towards ourselves, 
has emphatically proved its capacity for appreciating such 
behaviour. In the gradual amalgamation of am belonging to 
two phases of high social cultivation so distinct, and often so 


diametrically opposite in conventional feeling and morality, as . 


the Japanese civilization and our own, it is certainly difficult, 
and perhaps impossible, that offences should not come. But it 
is all the more our duty, as well as our interest, to take extreme 
care that, if they do arise, it shall not be from any fault or indis- 
cretion of ours. Since we have so entirely taken the initiative 
in pressing our acquaintance upon a highly sensitive and jealous 
<a member of the neighbourhood of nations, we shall 
justly be charged with the moral liabilities of any collision of 
feeling or creed—any deteriorating influence of the juxtaposition 
of contradictory principles or practices—which may be among 
the consequences of our well-meant intrusion. It is indifferent 
whether the courteous behaviour of the Japanese Government 
and people towards Lord Elgin’s unexpected mission was pro- 
duced by an exaggerated alarm at the number of vessels of 
which they imagined his squadron to consist, in accordance with 
an ingenious but mistaken inference from the high number 
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painted on the single gunboat which accompanied his man-of- 
war. From whatever motives the entrée has been given, we are 
now introduced into Japanese society on an open and friendly 
footing, which it is to be hoped will not be forfeited by any 
misconduct on the part of our countrymen. We have no more 
right to press upon their acceptance any articles of our social, 
doctrinal, or miscellaneous stock-in-trade which they refuse 
to appreciate, than the Japanese embassy in London will 
have to establish here a special propaganda for the educational 
training of English female children in the manners and 
morals of Japan. The history of the former introduction 
of European thoughts and aims into the Japanese Empire 
—the swift and spreading success of proselytizing Jesuit 
enterprise, and the equally swift total extermination of the 
native Christians which ended that phase of Japanese history— 
mark one of the shoals upon which it may yet be too easy to 
run. When Catholic and Protestant bishops in partibus have 
followed their national Consuls-General to Simoda or Yedo, they 
will be bound to use remarkable judgment in staking out the 
boundaries of their spiritual pasturage, unless they intend to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of a crisis that will 
inevita y follow any excess of indiscretion. 

Mr. Oliphant mentions, as characteristic of the reception of 
Lord Elgin’s mission by the Japanese, one touch of nature 
which is common to the demeanour of islanders or others whom 
some natural or artificial barrier has isolated, penitus toto divisos 
orbe, generally. The British ambassador and his suite had 
neither pig-tails nor flat noses, nor long leaf-like pointed eyes, 
nor any of the ordinary marks of Chinese nationality ; yet the 
Japanese peeeeet mistook them for, or the gamins of Yedo 
wittily nicknamed them, Chinamen. It is not long since, in the 
apprehension of the lower classes of Great Britain, every 
foreigner was a Frenchman. The youths of modern Hellas 
show a playful readiness to give the roundest-hatted traveller 
the benefit of a presumptive Turkish nationality on the slightest 
provocation. Wherever the indigenous Ich is strongly defined by 
nature, or stands in direct permanent or temporary antagonism to 
the nearest form of the Wicht-Ich, the simplest (and for most 
practical purposes the most satisfactory) method of designating the 
alien with whom one is brought in contact is the use of a nomen- 
clature which implies in the strongest manner that he is an 
alien generally—that he may belong to the most obnoxious class 
of alien enemies—but that, if he does not, it is no great matter. 
A wider acquaintance with the diverse habits of the generic race 
of “Chinamen” will no doubt enable the intelligent cockneys 
of Yedo before long to draw some obvious and pertinent dis- 
tinction between the separate varieties of species which visit 
Japan from European, Asiatic, and American China. 

f a large canoe, manned by delegates from an unknown tribe 
of Indians, were to paddle up the Thames to the port of London, 
and their chief were to insist upon personally presenting a 
magnificent pipe of peace and the choicest. specimens of his 
native-grown tobacco to Queen Victoria for her Majesty’s 
domestic use, he would probably appear to a critical and sophis- 
ticated English public to be carrying into execution a singular 
and inappropriate, not to say ridiculous, idea. The drama per- 
domed ta toed Elgin, as the prologue to the treaty of Yedo, 
must have seemed as inexplicable and as mal-apropos in the eyes 
of all cultivated and thinking Japan. The British Envoy was 
charged with the presentation of asteam yacht as a gift from his 
Sovereign to the Tycoon, or Temporal Emperor; and the judi- 
cious and perpetual allegation of the moral impossibility of deli- 
vering up his charge to any inferior representative of Japanese 
Majesty was the most unanswerable argument pleaded by Lord 
Elgin for his arbitrary but pacific violation of all the exclusive 
rules of Japanese maritime procedure. Had it not been for the 
ostensible object of presenting the yacht, he would hardly have 
found a plausible excuse for at once assuming the terms of free 
intercourse and familiar equality which decided the tone of the 
incidental treaty. Yet, says Mr. Oliphant, “ it was acruel satire 
upon this unhappy potentate to present him with a yacht; one 
might as well request the Pope’s acceptance of a wife”—or offer 
a tobacco-pipe to our own gracious sovereign Lady. The intri- 
cacies of Japanese etiquette were not thoroughly understood by 
the barbarian intellect which devised the well-intentioned but 
useless gift. A rash habit of drawing superficial analogies 
between European and trans-oceanic institutions had generated 
a too general belief that all the attributes and consequences of 
sacred infallibility attached by Japanese loyalty to the person of 
the sovereign were enjoyed by the Mikado, or Spiritual Emperor, 
alone. It was thought, but it was a vain heresy so to think, that 
the Mikado embraced all the dignities of a Pope of Rome, and that 
the Tycoon was no more inconveniently sanctified by the divinity 
which doth hedge a king than if he were a hereditary alter ego, a 
General Goyon, or a Cardinal Antonelli. Successive Tycoons have, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, carried the exaction of ceremonial ob- 
servance towards their own dignity to such a pitch that they have 
become little better than State prisoners, permanently shut up 
within the walls of their citadel. The whole time of the Tycoon is 
taken up with official business, and the red tape of Japan is knotted 
into the most inextricable ties. The prevailing system of espionage 
naturally includes him (avowedly or not) among its objects. 
Yachting is clearly a luxury out of the reach of a sovereign 
officer governing on such terms. His person is so inviolable that he 
is not even allowed the privilege of committing suicide, which is 
enjoyed by all his nobles. It , for some time been matter of 


eneral ey | that any serious disagreement between the 

'yeoon and his Council of State involved a more solemn finale 
than a simple Ministerial resignation. The question at issue is 
referred to three arbitrators, chosen from the Princes of the Blood. 
Should their decision ratify the view of the Tycoon, the Council 
has no alternative but collectively to exterminate itself by the 
received method of the “happy despatch.” It will, no doubt, 
be satisfactory to students of national manners whose nerves are 
inconveniently sensitive, to learn from Mr. Oliphant that this 
vitally-important ceremony is no longer performed after the un- 
pleasant fashion described with such gusto by Mr. Kinahan 
Cornwallis among his fabulous experiences of forty-eight hours 
in Japan. The patient no longer executes the essential butcher- 
like operation on himself. He merely makes a slight formal inci- 
sion, when he is “ happily despatched” by decapitation, at the 
hand of his dearest friend, in the presence of his sympathizing 
family. But, if the princely umpires confirm the vote of the 
Council, the dissentient Tycoon is bound to abdicate in favour of 
his nearest heir. As King, he can do no wrong; and therefore 
the moment that his fallibility is proved oy the decision of the 
cues Court of Appeal in that behalf, he logically ceases to 

ing. 

The reigning Tycoon was never seen by Lord Elgin, although 
several applications made by the Envoy for an audience were not 
refused, but merely put off with a plea of the Sovereign’s tempo- 
rary disability by reason of illness. In making this excuse, the 
Japanese Commissioners were wont to report the latest bulletins 
of his Majesty’s health as given them daily bythe Court physicians, 
and sometimes expressed a hepe that a few days more of con- 
tinuous improvement would enable him to receive the Ambas- 
sador in person. It was not until Lord Elgin had returned to 
China that he learned thaf the Tycoon whom he had ys prem him- 
self to be visiting and negotiating with, had, in fact, died about the 
time of his arrival in Yedo. Either for the sake of insurin 

uiet succession to his successor, or for some other reason o 
State convenance or convenience peculiar to Japan, the Tycoon 
always disappears nayboen, or incognito, from the scenes of this 
busy world. It is uncertain whether even his Plenipotentiaries 
really knew “under which King” they were treating with Lord 
Elgin when they apologized for his Majesty’s indisposition. The 
actual date of his decease is still a dubious secret. All that Mr. 
Oliphant can say for certain is that, six or seven weeks before 
the public of Japan went into mourning for their late Emperor, 
he had rested from his Imperial labours, joined the Kamis, or 
canonized noblemen and saints in the Elysian fields of Japanese 
hero-worship, and become absorbed in the sedulous contempla- 
tion of “ Xim, which is the principle of everything.” 

The recognised existence of such a practice, combined with 
the patent spy system in universal use, is a typical instance of 
that perfect subordination of individual will to the general 
scheme of organization which binds together, with so curious and 
consistent a strictness, the Japanese social and political system. 
Not only is every detail of life, every variety of demeanour 
under incidental circumstances, predestined (as far as can be 
done by human prevision) to run in a particular groove, but 
every individual is constituted a spy upon his neighbour, and 
entrusted with the duty of keeping him in the right path, or 
recording his deviations for the benefit of the State. Japan is 
the land of note-books filled with inquisitive and intelligent 
observations. So much of a second nature has the habit of 
watching each other become among them, that in their earl 
visits on board the British man-of-war they showed how mu 
they wondered where the foreigners had hidden their spies on 
each other. At last they thought they had found a partial 
explanation of the problem for which all their social axioms de- 
manded a positive and practical solution :— 

Finding that there was but one British Minister on board, but observing 
also that fis letter had been signed Elgin and Kincardine, they gave us to 
understand, in the least offensive way possible, that Kincardine, who was 


nowhere visible, they supposed to be engaged in keeping his eye on Elgi 
It was some time before we made them understand how two titles could be 
vested in one and the same person. 


Curious instances have been brought to light among ourselves of 
the odd modifications of fact which have arranged themselves in 
the brains and diaries of intelligent but deaf travellers, who insisted 
on keeping journals of all they were told as well as of all they saw. 
But the notes taken by the Japanese inquisitors of the appear- 
ance and proceedings of the English mission, from their fresh 
and original point of view, would probably be even more edifying, 
Together with their disciplined uniformity of national character, 
the Japanese Commissioners who treated with Lord Elgin showed 
a remarkable adaptability to the customs or caprices of their 
visitors. When the health of the Queen of England was drunk 
with three-times-three at a dinner given them on board the 
English ship-of-war, they appreciated their duty as guests in a 
snficiently short time to allow them to join in at the close, and 
to go through the whole salute of loyal hurrahs when a similar 
compliment was paid to his Majesty the Tycoon. They entered 
into the spirit of the performance with a warmth more indicative 


of cosmopolitan geniality than of critical appreciation :— 

“ When you in the West,” said they, “ want to honour a person especially, 
you roar and shout after your meals. It was a curious custom, but they 
understood it now.” Indeed, to prove it, Sina-nono-kami, a very grave old 
man, during a dead pause in the conversation suddenly started to his feet 
and emitted a stentorian cheer, after which he sat solemnly down; the effect 
on the rest of the company being to produce an irresistible shout of laughter. 
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It is a matter of dispute between Siebold and other Eéthino- 
logers (if we may coin such a word) whether the religious creed 
of the Japanese embraces the conception of the Evil Spirit. 
Mr. Oliphant, on his own or some equally learned authority, 
asserts that they celebrate a feast in his honour, whether they 
believe in his existence or no. A serious difference of opinion as 
to his colour appears at one time to have threatened the Church 
of Japan with atriple or quadruple schism. One sect maintained 
that the devil was black, another white, another red, and another 
green. The infallible Mikado settled the difficulty by a bull 
which deserved to have been called golden. He declared that 
the devil was of all these four colours at once; and the inspired 
breadth of this decision caused it to be received at once as an 
immortal truth, contingent nevertheless on the devil’s existing 
at all. Questions of a very similar character used to form the 
inexhaustible themes of pious schoolmen in Europe; and we 
doubt whether they were ever settled by the orthodox wisdom 
of ecclesiastical councils in a more satisfactory way. 

Except in the peculiar development of systematized immoralit 
which a sin a feature a the adi aspect of life in the 
environs of Yedo, the works of the devil to which the Japanese 
are prone seem to be scarce in number and slight in kind. 
With a severe criminal code, they are singularly free from grave 
crime. Votaries of pleasure, they are yet simple and economical 
in their habits, obedient to the strictest sumptuary laws, and of 
charitable and kindly feeling. Philologers remark that it would 
be difficult to find a synonym in the Japanese language for either 
of the great European evils, scarcity and high prices. Equal 
justice, and an entire exemption from all taxes, except a house- 
tax in the cities and the payment of a fixed and moderate pro- 
portion of the produce to the government as universal landlord 
in the country, combine to ensure to the Japanese a happy and 
contented existence in the groove of life in which destiny has 
placed him. There is no highway robbery, burglary, private 
pilfering, nor (such is the high morale co-existent with the spy 
system) official peculation. Women neither are beaten nor do 
the beat; children are not scolded or ill-used, but chastised 
with words only, and admonished “ when they are five years old 
as if they were old men.” Parents constantly make over their 
estate toason on his attaining a suitable age, and remain entirely 
dependent on him for support; and abuse of this trust is said to 
be unknown. There are few beggars, and fewer drunkards, to 
be seen in Japan. 

The old proverb which made the ideal felicity of a traveller 
consist in seeing Naples and then dying is out of date. In these 
days of extended range and swifter locomotion, it would be much 
more to the purpose for an intelligent observer to go and see 
Japan thoroughly, and then come back and think about it. 


MORRIS’S LIFE OF ST. THOMAS BECKET.* 


E need hardly tell our readers that the picture of “Saint 
Thomas Becket” drawn by the Roman Catholic Canon 
Morris is something widely different from that of the Protestant 
Canon Robertson which we noticed a short time back. In fact 
the life of the canonized Archbishop is one of which we may 
expect as many different views as there are people who un- 
dertake to write it. It is a subject upon which we cannot look 
for the discovery of many new facts; but the old facts may 
always be put in any number of new lights which is thought 
ook With such an enormous mass of contemporary biography 
and of original letters, it would seem as if we ought to know 
everything about it. But then partisanship steps in and forbids 
any two members of different parties to know anything in the 
same way. The very way of speaking of the hero is dictated by 
considerations. Between the contemptuous “Thomas 
cket” and the reverential “ St. Thomas of Canterbury,” come 
such intermediate forms as “‘ Becket” and ‘‘ Archbishop Becket.” 
If we could bring ourselves to it, the best way would be to call him 
simply Archbishop Thomas, just as we say Archbishop Theobald ; 
or, if it be liked better, historically, St. Thomas. It may be 
doubted whether the name “Becket” commonly given to the 
Archbishop was ever borne by him. It certainly was not 
familiarly applied to him as it is now. His father was called 
Gilbert Becket, but it did not at all follow in the twelfth 
cen that his son was called Thomas Becket. The more usual 
way of naming him would be “ Thomas of London,” ‘“‘ Thomas 
Londoniensis”—just like John of Oxford and John of Salisbury. 
And we actually find him so called in a passage of Gervase 
(x. Scriptt. col. 1377) recording his appointment to the Chancel- 
lorship. The only case we remember (though of course it is 
hard to prove a negative) of his being called ‘‘ Becket,” is when, 
according to Edward Grim (p. 75, Giles), the knights, on entering 
the church, cry out, “ Ubi est Thomas Beketh proditor regis et 
regni?” The other biographers do not introduce the name; 
and, if it were so used, one could almost take it as an ex ion 
of contempt, “‘ Where is this low-born son of a London citizen ?” 
As for Thomas’s saintship, had not his sanctity become a matter 
of political controversy—had not Henry VIII. formally wiped him 
out of the Kalendar and forbidden him to be called “Saint” any 
longer—no one would scruple to speak of St. Thomas, any more 


Can- 
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than of St. Dunstan or St. Dominic. The historical use of the 
prefix in no way binds the user to any personal conviction—it 
merely expresses the historical fact that the person spoken of had 
been formally canonized. 

We feel quite sure that the only true way to estimate the cha- 
racter of Thomas is to shut our eyes utterly to all modern theo- 
logical controversies. A zealous Protestant or a zealous Papist 
will each alike make a mess of it. A man with views about 
“Church and State,” whichever way those views take, will fare 
hardly better. Thomas must be looked at altogether as a man 
of the twelfth century, or he will be looked at in a quite wrong 
way. And the twelfth century has really less practical connexion 
with our own times than most centuries before or after. In the 
eleventh century, national feeling must lead us to sympathize 
with Englishmen struggling against the Norman invader. In 
the thirteenth, political feeling leads us to sympathize with the 
men who founded our still living Constitution. The events of the 
twelfth century have not the same direct bearing upon the present 
as those of that which came before and that which followed. Of 
course, the silent union of Englishmen and Normans must have 
begun in the twelfth century, or the events of the thirteenth 
could not have happened. But this change was emphatically 
a silent one. No one man was the hero of it. It does not 
affect the character of any one man whose name is recorded. 
Thomas, himself of Norman origin, was certainly not, as he 
appears in Thierry’s romance, the champion of the Englishman 
against the Norman. But neither was he at all, like Lanfranc, 
an oppressor of Englishmen in Norman interests. A native of 
England and of London, he had a strong local patriotism for his 
native land and his native city. As a churcliman aspiring to 
sanctity, he was munificent to the poor and intensely popular among 
them. But of quarrels of race, of disputes between Normans as 
Normans and Englishmen as Englishmen, we hear absolutel 
nothing. The quarrels between him and Henry are quarrels whic 
have quite passed away. We mean, of course, those which involved 
questions of principle, not those personal ones about particular 
moneys, manors, and advowsons which differed in nothing from 
an ordinary law-suit. But as to the two great points in dispute, 
no one, we suppose, would now-a-days seriously ask for criminal 
clerks to be exempt from secular jurisdiction, or would think the 
exclusive right of the Archbishop of Canterbury to crown the 
King a matter for which it was worth while to encounter martyr- 
dom. But it does not follow that, in the twelfth century, the 
one claim was so unreasonable, the other so trivial, as they now 
seem. An illustrious civil magistrate of later times owes part of 
his fame to constancy inacause by no means unlike that of Thomas. 
Chief-Justice Gascoigne refused to sit in judgment on Archbishop 
Scrope, just as Thomas denied the right of a civil court to judge 
the guilty priests of Bedford and Worcestershire. The cause of 
Thomas and the cause of Henry might each have been sincerely 
adopted by an honest man. Herbert of Bosham himself tells us 
that both the King and the Archbishop liad a zeal for God, but 
a according to knowledge could not be known till the 

ast day. 

It clearly follows that, in such a case, indiscriminate admiration, 
indiscriminate contempt, and a cold, unsympathizing criticism are 
alike out of place. We should judge the general career of Thomas 
by the feelings of his own age, and blame him only when we find 
him—as several times we do find him—sinning against prin- 
ciples common to all ages. That the objects at which he aimed 
were in the long run mischievous is doubtless true; but it is 
always easy to say the same of any religious or pelitical adversary. 
Such a judgment of his cause ought in nowise to hinder admira- 
tion of whatever was admirable in the man. But indiscriminate 
worship, such as Mr. Morris is bound to as a matter of religion, 
is just as bad the other way. The plain truth is, that Thomas 
was a sincere man (in a sense) and a martyr, without really 
being a saint. Every one must see that he was something quite 
different from St. Anselm or St. Louis. His sanctity was in no 
way hypocritical, but it was in a certain sense artificial. While 
a servant of the King, he gave his whole powers to the King’s 
service, sincerely, zealously, and unscrupulously. Changed, against 
his will, from a servant of the King into a servant of the Church, 
he, in like sort, gave his whvie powers to what he thought the 
Church’s service, no less sincerely, zealously, and unscrupulously. 
The sudden change seemed to some in his own day miraculous— 
to some in ours it seems hypocritical. But surely the change 
in conduct, in a man of Thomas's character, was the natural 
result of the change of position. It is analogous to the change 
so oft remarked in the conduct of statesmen of all times. Make ° 
a Minister of a champion of liberty, and he becomes a 
champion of prerogative. There is no occasion to accuse 
him either of faction while in Opposition or of subser- 
viency while in office. The blame, if anywhere, rests with 
his taking office at all. Whatever crimes we lay to the 
charge of Strafford, we need not suppose he was merely playing 
the hypocrite at either stage of his life. So with Thomas. 
As Chancellor, he was the King’s servant—as a mere deacon, he 
hardly felt himself a Churchman. Now-a-days the difference 
between a deacon and a priest is hardly thought of. Both are 
called “‘ Reverend,” both wear white ties, both “read prayers,” 
both preach sermons. But though Thomas, as a deacon, held 

referment which a deacon now could not hold, a in the 
eelings of those times his position was widely different from 
that of a priest. Those mysterious and incommunicable powers 
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which raised the sacrificer and absolver into something above 
humanity were not profaned by the warlike archdeacon, dean, 
and provost who fought before Toulouse. As soon as he became 
priest and bishop, he lived as such. He rivalled the sternest of 
the saints in their austerities, and the most benevolent in their 
munificence. But it is clear that the austerities of Thomas 
were done reluctantly, as a matter of hard duty. He had no 
love for hair-shirts, scourgings, and short commons. This at 
once distinguishes him from those Nazarites from their mother’s 
womb to whom the real penance would have been to live like 
other people. Through his whole course his saintship is, not 
indeed pretended, but it is certainly assumed. He belongs to 
the class of ecclesiastical statesmen to whom the Church is as a 
political party. And he differs from the Hildebrand and Inno- 
cent type of that class in always carrying something about him 
which reminds us that he had been the secular statesman, and 
even the secular warrior. 

To turn from the hero to his biographer. Mr. Morris has 
evidently I ogy through his authorities very carefully, and we see 
no ground to accuse him of any conscious unfairness. That on 
any disputed point, even of fact, he always takes the side most 
favourable to his hero is no more than we expect. We do not 
ask the “Canon of Northampton” to be himself a martyr 
in the cause of historical criticism. But we are certainly amused 
at his attempt to approve and admire Thomas and Pope Alex- 
ander at the same moment. Alexander comes out better in 
English than in Italian history. The rival of the great Frederick, 
the ally of the Lombard Republics, is worthy of his fame. But 
Archbishop Thomas and King Henry had an equal right to com- 
plain of the time-serving dilatoriness and duplicity with which he 
treated both. He could not condemn Thomas, who at least was 
only too faithful to him—he would not manfully support him, lest 
Henryshould go over tothe Antipope. A modern Roman Catholic 
thinks it undutiful to condemn a Pope, and hardly dutiful to con- 
demn a Cardinal. Thomas himself was less mealy-mouthed. He 
rebukes the Papal Court in language which would delight Exeter 
Hall, and is very far from always sparing even the Pope 
personally. 

Mr. Morris has, we think, erred in the form of his book. A 
Roman Catholic has, of course, a perfect right to write a purely 
devotional life of St. Thomas of Canterbury as an object of Roman 
Catholic devotion. Sucha book, unless it indulged in downright 
lies, would be beyond the reach of Protestant criticism. But Mr. 
Morris’s book is not purely devotional. It is historical ; it is de- 
signed as a history, and is really such. We say, then, that there 
is an incongruity in a work crowded with references to original 
writers being ushered in with a frontispiece representing angels 
supporting the corpse of the martyred Archbishop. We do not 
think that any of the biographers mention such an apparition. Ina 
purely devotional work, it would be in place, but then the histo- 
rical references and critical notes would not bein place. So, also, 
we think that Mr. Morris’s constant use of the technical phrase- 
ology of his own religion, his constant dragging in of contro- 
versial and recent allusions, is both incongruous and ill-judged. 
If he wishes to influence Protestant judgments, this is not the 
way. Dr. Lingard knew much better how to do that. Dr. 
Lingard, of course, always draws as favourable a picture of St. 
Thomas, or any other hero of his Church, as he decently can; but 
he does it warily—he does not offend the Protestant reader by 
any parade or cant such as is constantly found throughout Mr. 
Morris’s volumes. Otherwise, Mr. Morris tells his story well and 
agreeably. 

The biographers of Thomas, we may say in conclusion, are 
among the most interesting of medieval writers. Even Herbert 
of Bosham, with all his twaddling digressions, may be made so by 
simply marking off the narrative from the twaddle. Fitzstephen 
tells his story capitally. And all, as biographers, throw far more 
light on the manners and feelings of the time than those 
chroniclers who merely record great political and military events. 
The general chronicles of the time tell us the main points of the 
dispute; but it is to the biographers that we must look for the 
living picture of the man and the age. Benedict’s collection 
of the Miracles of St. Thomas is even more curious. Whatever 
we make of the miracles themselves, the stories throw a flood 
of light on the manners of the age, and are especially valuable as 
bringing before us actors of a lower class than are dealt with by 
the chronicler or the biographer, and so affording a still more 
complete illustration of the state of society. 


HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS.* 


HE Nile we know, and the Jordan we know, but where is 
the Salween ? is areflection likely to be suggested by Captain 
Briggs’s title-page. It is one of the consequences of possessing 
an empire on which the sun never sets that our geographical 
conceptions of its remoter parts and more recent acquisitions are 
apt to be somewhat loose and confused. The Colonial Minister 
who thought that Demerara was an island, and the Indian 
Minister who talked about surrounding Delhi, were only extreme 
instances of avery general ignorance. A Civil Service candidate 


* Heathen and ag Lands ; or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and 
Jordan. By Captain J. P. Briggs, Deputy-Commissioner Tenasserim and 
aw i Charge avoy. London: Smith, Elder, 
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might perhaps be able to say where the Salween is, and whether 
it waters holy or heathen lands; but it would be too much to 
expect such a degree of geographical proficiency except where 
the knowledge is wanted fr purposes of competition. y 

The Salween, we learn, has its undiscovered sources in the 
lower part of China, and flows almost in a direct line south, 
between Burmah and Siam, into the Gulf of Martaban. During 
the latter portion of its course it divides the Burmese Empire 
from the Tenasserim Provinces. These Provinces, so called from 
the river which forms their south-eastern boundary, are contained 
in a long and narrow tract of country lying on the western coast 
of the Ditigen peninsula, between 10°—17° 31' north latitude, 
and 97° 37’'—99° 36° east longitude. They originally formed 
part of the possessions of Siam, but were ceded to Burmah in 
1793- From 1819 to 1823, the territory of the East India 
Company adjoining the Burmese Empire had been annoyed by 
the raids of Dacoits. The Emperor of Burmah not only declined 
to check or make atonement for the outrages of his unruly subjects, 
but answered the complaints of the British by invading Bengal. 
The war thus provoked was terminated in 1826 by the Treaty 
of Yandabo, by which the Court of Ava ceded Aracan and the 
Tenasserim Provinces to the East India Company. As “non- 
regulation Provinces,” the latter now form part of the Presidenc 
of Bengal. The most interesting portion of Captain Briggs’s 
work is devoted to an account of them. 

The Tenasserim Provinces are two in number—Tavoy and 
Amherst. Their population is sparse. Tavoy, with 12,000 square 
miles of territory, contains about 50,000 inhabitants. Amherst 
has territory to the extent of 24,000 square miles, occupied by 
128,442 persons. The climate is excellent. The chief articles of 
trade are teak-wood and tin; but there are mines of silver, 
copper, and coal. Rice is the only cereal extensively grown, and 
forms the main article of food. ‘The three tribes inhabiting the 
Tenasserim Provinces are the Burmese, the Taliens, and the 
Karens—all of them belonging to the Mongolian stock. The 
two former, resembling each other in manners, customs, and 
appearance, but differing in language, are Buddhists. The 

arens, a wandering people, in almost every respect unlike the 
other two tribes, have no other religion than a kind of fairy wor- 
ship. Before forming a temporary settlement in any new spot, 
“ he old chief sacrifices afonl, and carefull examines the bones 
in search of favourable omens. If successful, and the soil appears 
rich, they endeavour to propitiate the Fay that they ae to 
inhabit some large banyan-tree and preside over the locality. 
The mountain rill, or spring, is ——— to have its guardian 
nymphs. These spirits may be g or evil, but, in either case, 
it is held to be necessary to conciliate them by erecting for each 
one, in some quiet, secluded spot, a very neat little house made 
of slips of bamboo and leaves, in which the young men and virgins 
of the community place their offerings of rice, fruit, and flowers.” 

The exertions of the American Baptist Missionaries, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Judson, have converted many of these a to 
Christianity with practically good effect; for Captain Briggs 
affirms that “ ten Christian Koes} villages give less trouble to a 

lice officer than one heathen Karen village.” Little progress 

as been made towards the conversion from Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity of the more civilized Burmese and Taliens. What has 
been done in this direction is the work chiefly of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Captain Briggs bears testimony to the 
od conduct of the Buddhist priesthood. ‘'! hey lead moral 
ives, are tolerant in religion, abstain from meddling with politics, 
and busy themselves in the instruction of the young. The con- 
dition of the great- mass of the people is enviable. ‘I never had 
to distrain property for arrears of revenue,” says Captain Briggs. 
No one ever “ goes to sleep hungry.” The system under which 
this happy state of things exists is one of peasant proprietorship, 
something resembling the Ryot-war tenure established by Sir 
Thomas Munro, with less successful results, in the Madras 
Presidency. The more benignant and good-humoured virtues 
are the natural growth of yes erity. The character of the 
Tenasserim people is described in fair colours. They are hospit- 
able to strangers and charitable to each other. Though bigamy is 
allowed, it is seldom practised ; and both the conjugal and parental 
affections are stronger with them than among any other commu- 
nity Captain Briggs has ever known. Their principal amusements, 
in addition to religious festivals—which on the most solemn 
occasions are of a cheerful and even sportive character—are 
boat races, buffalo fights, and wrestling. All these contests are 
conducted with considerable skill and great good temper. The 
spectacle of a contented enjoyment of life is nowhere to be seen 
in greater perfection than in the Tenasserim Provinces. The 
people have not yet reached that stage of development in which 
‘a nobler being brings severer cares.” The principal vices of 
the people seem to be excessive gambling and a tendency to 
commit suicide on the slightest disappointment or provocation. 
Men, women, and children, on the most trivial insult, real or 
imaginary, go quietly apart and hang or poison themselves. 
Whether an honour so sensitive is best vindicated by an act of 
felo de se or by the Western custom of the duel is a question 
which we leave to casuists. Outbursts of atrocious crime, like 
thunder from a cloudless sky, occasionally interrupt the calm 
and even tenour of life in Tenasserim. 
These statements, which are made on the authori 


of Captain 
Briggs, form the outlines of a picture of which the 


ing up must 


be sought in his volume. Even his account, however, is scanty 
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and meagre, and often does little more than suggest that an in- 
teresting work might be written on the natural features and pro- 
ducts of the Tenasserim Provinces, the character of the three tribes 
inhabiting them, their religions and languages, and the blending 
of native consuetudinary law and English civil and criminal pro- 
cedure in the administration of justice. Instead, however, of 
addressing himself to these and similar topics, Captain Briggs has 
devoted the larger portion of his book to a description of a 
a journey through Egypt, Greece, Syria, and the coasts 
and islands of Asia Minor. His two years’ tour through places 
which have been -described by Chateaubriand and Lamartine, 
Miss Martineau, Mr. Kinglake, and Mr. Thackeray, and a host 
of travellers, great and small, occupies twice the space which is 
set apart to the results of his experience of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces—quite an untrodden field. As a general rule, travellers 
appear perversely to prefer writing of countries to which 
they have paid a flying visit, and of which they can know 
very little, to giving an account of those in which they 
have permanently resided, and about which they may possibly 
know something. The reason, perhaps, is, that it is easier to 
receive and record casual impressions than to collect authentic 


papers read before the Royal Society. Bell had committed the 
natural, but serious error of appealing to the small circle of his 
professional brethren instead of to the a circle of the public ; 
and, as usual, the profession rejected his vreemey or failed 
entirely to seize its significance, so that he became discouraged, 
and withheld his labours from the public during many years, 
although profoundly convinced tiat le had not only detected a 
truth, but that his discovery was the greatest of modern times. 
There is a lesson for inventors and innovators which experience 
is constantly enforcing—it is to rely on the general public, and 
distrust the coterie, whether friendly or professional. New 
views are necessarily unpleasant, inasmuch as they disturb 
existing views and ruffle the amour propre of men in authority. 
Moreover, it is difficult for men with decided opinions on any 
subject to see the truth of opinions which op them. But the 
public is a miscellaneous body, and there will always be found 
among it individuals of sufficient candour, sagacity, love of truth, 
and love of opposition, to welcome any novelty which has some 
reason on its side. In 1809, Bell asked the opinion of profes- 
sional friends, and the answer was utterly discouraging. In 
1821, having ge his first Memoir in the Philosophical 
Transactions, he became suddenly famous. The story of his 


information and form correctly-based and matured judgments 
Egypt and Palestine were new to Captain Briggs, visiting them 
for the first time, and interested him more perhaps than the 
accustomed scenes of his daily life at Tavoy. But unfortunately 
they are not new to the readers of his descriptions, while the 
Tenasserim Provinces are to them almost a terra incognita. A 
public servant, holding responsible office, is in an excellent posi- 
tion for collecting materials for a valuable work on the country in 
which he resides. The works of Sir Emerson Tennent on Ceylon 
and of Sir George Grey on New Zealand are examples of what 
may be done with such opportunities. We regret that we cannot 
say the same of Captain Briggs’s volume. 

‘either our space nor our estimate of the worth of the second 
part of the book permits us to speak of it at any length. The 
author is evidently not at his ease in this part of his work. He 
assumes the air of a classical traveller in a rather painful and 
laborious way. Second-hand information as to what “ Herodotus 
mentions,” ‘‘ Diodorus records.” and “ Strabo relates,” is to be 
found in almost every page. Every remarkable place leads him 
to enumerate all the historical events and mythological legends 
which it is, in the phrase of the geography books, “celebrated 
for.” For example— 

With what pleasure one views Samos of Ionia, celebrated in mythology 
as the birthplace of Juno; and Icaria, called after Icarus, the son of Dedalus, 
who, fleeing from the tyrant Minos, made wings of feathers, fastened with 
wax, for himself and son; but Icarus mounting too high, the sun melted the 
wax; the injured wings forgot their skill, and he was plunged into the sea 
near this island. What a pleasurable feeling it is to recal the impression 
these tales made upon one when a boy while the very spot they celebrate is 
in view. With a feeling akin te awe one looks upon the Isle of Patmos, 
for it was the scene of the Apocalypse of St. John. It was here that he wrote 
the Book of his Revelations, during the exile to which he was condemned 
by the Emperor Domitian for preaching the Gospel. 

Even these reeondite allusions are better than the rhapsodies 
into which the Captain’s over-wrought feelings occasionally 
betray him :— 

All hail to thee, Joppa, where I have at length landed, and my foot has 
first touched the blessed soil. Joppa! or Jaffa, as they now call it..... 
This is no place for you, ye scoffers! nor for you, ye “ thoroughly practical” 
—ye worship of Mammon. .... Above all, avaunt ye self-sufficient fol- 


Captain Briggs has, no doubt, acquired a good deal of informa- 
tion in the composition of this part of his volume. It is by avery 
ordinary license of tourists that he puts it into the form of reflec- 
tions spontaneously arising from the resources of his well-stored 
mind in the presence of the very objects described. But the 
practice is not very honest, and the license is an objectionable 
one. 


LIFE OF SIR CHARLES BELL.* 


if is not very much to our credit that we, who publish 
biographies of very small people indeed, should allow the 
biography of one of our most illustrious physiologists to be written 
by a Frenchman. The name of Sir Charles Bell is one of which 
England is proud. If his discovery of the motor and sensory 
nerves is the greatest discovery made in England since Harvey, 
in 1619, announced the true course of the circulation—if the 
lex Belliana has become European, and Bell has achieved an 
eternal place in history—there is surely justification for any 
attempt to paint a portrait of the man in his private life and 

rivate struggles. oreover, the portrait is that of a noble, 
se man, and his life carries with it many lessons. The 
slight sketch which M. Amédée Pichot has expanded into a small 
volume is acceptable and agreeable enough, for want of a better. 
M. Pichot has, however, more enthusiasm than knowledge, and 
we trust that his book will not be left as the Life of Bell. 

It is rather awkward to stumble at the outset. M. Pichot 
gives a wrong date on his first page, and the date happens to be 
of some importance. Bell first sketched his discovery, in a small 
tract printed for private circulation, in 1809. M. Pichot, who 
has never seen the tract, says it was 1811. This tract contains 
the germ of what was more fully developed, in 1821 and 1822, in 


* Sir Charles Bell. Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Travaux. Par Amédée 


hopes and stgggles, of his long poverty and obscurity in 
and Ge read in M. Pichot’s 
pages. 

And what was this discovery which conferred immortality on 
Charles Bell? Writers imperfectly acquainted with the history 
of science are wont to assert that, until Bell came to disclose the 
truth, no one suspected that there were two distinct classes of 
nerves, the one exclusively appropriated to sensation and the 
other to motion; but the fact is that the older anatomists dis- 
tinctly announced the existence of such nerves, only they utterly 
failed in specifying them. As anatomy advanced, the idea of a 
distinction disappeared—the same nerve was found to be both 
sensory and motor. But it seemed to Bell highly improbable 
that two functions so essentially distinct from each other as 
motion and sensation could belong to the same nerve. Let us 
consider, he argued, the direction in which the nervous agency 
which gives rise to motion must necessarily be conveyed along 
a nerve to produce muscular contraction. As the volition 
originates in the brain, and the force, whatever it is, which acts 
upon the nerve must be propagated to the muscle, it is obvious 
that the force will proceed outwardly, or centrifugally. But, 
when a sensation is felt, as the effect must be produced by an 
impression being made upon the extremity of a nerve expanded 
on the skin, and by that conveyed to the sensorium, it follows 
that the course of the nervous agency must be inward/y, or cen- 
tripetally. Hence the force which causes muscular contraction 
passes along a nerve in one direction, and that which causes 
sensation in a contrary direction ; and it is inconsistent to suppose 
that the same nerve could minister to both functions at once. 
This argument was for many years considered triumphant, 
and the property of the motor nerves was said to be 
that of conducting centrifugally, while the property of the 


sensory nerves was that of conducting centripetally. More 
exact experiments, however, have now placed it beyond a 
doubt that each nerve conducts in both directions. A nerve 


may conduct in both directions, but, if it be distributed to a 
muscle, its influence will be on the contraction of that muscle; if 
distributed to the skin, its influences will be restricted to the sen- 
sations excited by impressions on the skin. Such is the doctrine 
which has now become established. The nerves which issue from 
the spinal cord in pairs, and which unite to form single trunks 
before they subdivide into various branches, and are distributed 
to various parts of the body, Bell announced to be mized nerves, 
containing, within one sheath, fibres of a sensory and fibres of a 
motor nerve. He discovered that the fibres which belong to 
the motor nerve are those which issue from the spinal cord at 
the anterior part, hence called the anterior root. If this root be 
divided, all muscular contraction ceases in the part supplied by 
the nerve, but sensation remains. The fibres which issue from 
the posterior root, on the contrary, are tle fibres of the sensory 
nerve ; and, if this root be divided, sensation ceases in the part, 
but muscular contraction remains. ‘‘The nerves of the body 
possess distinct and appropriate functions, corresponding with the 
parts of the brain and spinal marrow with which they are con- 
nected at their roots ; and when a nerve, which appears simple, 
is found to bestow more than one endowment, it is a sign that the 
nerve has more than one origin from the brain, and consists, in 
reality, of several nerves joined together.” Bell's discovery 
therefore, consisted in this—that many nerves which had 
been supposed to be simple were, in fact, compound; and 
the fibres of a compound nerve were motor when they had 
their origin in the anterior part of the cord, sensory when their 
origin was in the posterior part of the cord. No discovery has 
been more fruitful. After having been much criticised and com- 
bated—after Bell's claim to originality having been disputed, and 
finally accorded—the conclusion almost universally accepted is 
that the anterior nerves are motor and the posterior nerves are 
sensory. 

Bell's tenderness ented his ‘orming experiments on 
live animals which “aoe have ste him with com- 
plete evidence of the truth of his discovery; and hence he 


Pichot. 1859. 


} to claim a 


allowed Majendie to furnish that evidence, and for some time 
i in his glory. Of that terrible vivisector, who 
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sacrificed animals by the score (and that before the discovery of 
chloroform rendered such experiments painless), there is an 
eerste quoted by M. Pichot, which is pleasant to read. 

ajendie had eouaiel such a reputation for cruelty, on account 

is experiments, that a Quaker one day ealled on him, to 
phd energetically on the sacrifice of animals to science. 
Majendie, respecting the motive, listened with great attention to 
the sermon, and then gravely expounded his own views, showing 
that science was not cruelty, and that experiments were made to 
lessen the amount of pain in the world. The Quaker departed, 
not at all convinced, and doubtless considering that Majendie 
was a monster. Well, this monster had a dog with whom he 
shared his scanty bread. When a poor student he lived on five 
sous a day, and on that pittance he kept himself and his dog. 
“Nous partagions. Par exemple, il n’etait pas gras, ni moi non 
oe ’ There isanother pleasant anecdote of a French physiologist, 

Roux, into whose lecture-room Sir Charles Bell strolled one 
day, after his discovery had become known to Europe. The 
professor was in the midst of his exposition, when, seeing his 
illustrious visitor, he exclaimed: ‘ Messieurs, c’est assez pour 
aujourd’hui—vous avez vu Charles Bell.” 
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CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 01, Regent-street. 


SONGS SUNG BY MRS. T. GERMAN REED, in the 


at the Gallery of Illustration, “ Let us all our 
“ The You m the Country,” “Think before you speak,’ ns hedge,” 
The Land ‘live duet, 2s. each, 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


W ALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, after the 
Method of the best Italian Masters, Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
N E W 


PIANOFORTE 


MUSIC. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ The Birds and the Rivullet 000.000.0000... 4s. 0d. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ Good Bye, Sweetheart... Ss. Od. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ Cujus Amimam 3s. Od, 
FAVARGER’S Fantasia from “ Martha” ......................... 3s. Od, 


FAVARGER’S Fantaisie from “Guillaume Tell” ............. 
FAVARGER’S Le Départ du Conscrit .. “ara 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur !’Eazx .... 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 
FAVARGER’S La Fuita Galop 3s. 
New Edition of “ Oberon” and “ Ii Barbiere” Fantaisies by this popular Composer. 
RUMMEL’S Operatic Airs from “Tl Trovatore,” “ Lucia di 

Huguenots,” “Zampa,” “Guillaume Tell,” and other Popular Ope: 
RUMMEL’S Ah che la Morte. 
RUMMEL’S Daquel dé. 
RUMMEL’S Les Hirondelles, 
RUMMEL’S Cow’ é Bello, 
RUMMEL’S Tyrolienne. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


‘THE RIFLEMAN’S MARCH, performed by the Military 
Conductor of the Band at the Crystal Palace. For 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201 Regent-street. 


piAN OFORTE DUETS.—Verdi’s New Opera, “ Un Balle in 


Maschera;” Verdi’s “ Macbeth;” Verdi's “ Il Trovatore and “La Traviata;” 
Flotow’s “ Martha;” Rossini’s “Stahat Mater ;” Rossini’s “Nl Barbier We 
wn ron Mozart’s ” and Mozart's “Ii Flauto Magico,” as Duets. By 


W. H. CALLCortT. 5s. and és. 
CRAMER, BEALB, and Co., 291, Regent-street. 


[TO THE MUSIC TRADE. —* LURLINE.”—WALLACE'S 


4 eg GRAND OPERA, “LURLINE,” now in rehearsal at Covent-garden Theatre, 
yi r 


f i oe » complete or in single pieces, the morning after the first per- 
‘0 vario nuts of the same Opera as Solos and Duets for the 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 21, Regent-street. 
SPLENDID COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MUSIC. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM, Second Edition, price 12s. (in 


crimson cloth), contains ONE HUNDRED GEMS from all the best M 
—¢. Meyerbeer, Bellini, and Donizetti, arranged for Pianoforte by NomDMAN. 
he Original Edition, 5 Illustrations, and superbly bound, price One Guinea. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


To VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—BOOSEY and SONS’ 
MILITARY BAND PuSTeU MEETS, Reed and Brass, as well as Bugles, Drums, and 
Fifes, have been tf and approved of by almost every Regiment in the Serv ice, at home 


and abroad. Those Regiments that contemplate the formation of a Band are invited to 
to who will happy to the and 
her assistance that may be required, 


oak, and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. 


and all other Newspapers on the low vest ae A list, 
BOOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT. ana sent carriage 
POST FR Post-Otfice Orders payable at the 


London: vy en THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh- street, Strand, W.C. 


THE AQUARIUM. D'S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stam 
Apply direct to W. ALFoRD > icova, Portland-road, London, W. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRA ARY.—Surplus of 
Tennyson's Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, F. perteon’s Lectures and A 
Miss Kavanagh’s The Two Sicilies, and many oth A, poe re now on Sale reat he: 
duced Prices. Many of them will be found well suitable for Book Societies, Uterary 
tutes, Parochial and Rural Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis and pos 
BuLw’s Liprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by 
TRastrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffiel 
ania Metal G a, Dik Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimn 
Pieces, Kitchen | Rani ps, Gaseliers, Tga Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, T: 
Cutlery, Baths and ollet Ware, Turnery, iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed- room 
urniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, 
Oxford- street, W W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 


A TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 
vie ues of Ol erent pone | pe obtained possessing the 


nA “it t also at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 

al too thin or turning g grey, will prevent its further pro ress and soon restore 
it again. Those who really desire have ben: 

use 


Prato, Nickel Silver and iri: 


it daily. It is also celebrated bait, freeing it fom scurf, and 

ucing new hair, whiskers, and moustac ti. and Stab ed upwards years. 

imitative wash can_ equal it. RIDGE, 
Wellington-street North, Strand, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


February 10th, 1800, 
yreom 450 to 3000 Copies of each of the followin Works are 
resent in Circulation at Travels in Spain—I 


ens's Tale of Two 
Darwin’s Origin of Species—Tennent’s The Minister's Lord Elgin’s 
Mission to China—Tenn: Idylis of King—Seven Years, Julia Kavan 
s Miscellanies—Poems by Dinah M ife—Self Hel 

and Letters of Dundonald's | She Gordian Knot— 

Trollope’s West ——s Italian Wom 8, Passes, and Giaciers—Julian 
Home—The Queen Hearta, "Wilkie Collins—Life of Douglas Jerrold— 
Recollections of the Pope ufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes— 's Diary 
of a Country Parson. 


in India—Livingstone’s Travels in Africa—Recreations of a 
Fresh Copies are added whenever a de! , and an le supply is provided of 
every Wi ork of permanent interest day of ublication. 


E GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date, 


Single Subscription—On. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London; and 


| 
te 
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CONTENT 
I. Australian Colonies and Supply of iy. The Roman Wall in Northumberland. 


and 
Inventors of Cotton Spinning Ma- | elsewhere. 

er, w 
III. China and the War. Vil, Reform Schone. 


FYRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH will contain— 


SEVENTEEN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of PERCY BYSSH EY from 
ITALY: Communicated, with Notes, by T. L. PEacocK. 


London: JonN w. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s, 
M4DEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. 


London: JoHn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 2s. 
THE EARLIEST IN HABITAN TS OF ITALY. From 


THEODORE MOMMSEN’S “Roman History.” Translated from the Seco 
GuonGE RobERTSON. With Preface by Dr. SCHMITZ. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Sow, West Strand. 
Crown Octavo, with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d, 
Deane OF FORTIFICATION, FIELD AND 
— By Captain LeNnpy, Director of the "practical Military College 
London: JouHNn W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand. 
Octavo, with Illustrations, 14s, 


ON,,. THE DISEASES OF aE KIDNE THEIR 
Lona FATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT. By M.D. 


London: Jonnx W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
"THE ODES OF HORACE. ‘Translated into English Verse, 
with a Life and Notes. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 16s. 


PINDAR'S EPINICIAN OR TRIUMPHAL ODES. In 


Four Books, Together with the Fragments of his lost Compositi Revised and 
Explained. By Joun W. Donatpson, D. DD 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
CLASSICAL TEXTS—CAREFULLY REVISED. 
With a few Notes, One Shilling each, 


NUMMU 
PLAUTI MILES GLORIOSUS. 


* A List of bd Works contained in the “Classical Texts” will be forwarded on appli- 
catlow te the Publishers 


London : JonN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL,, is published | 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
BALLADS AND METRICAL SKETCHES. Second 
London: W. and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


In Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


LEAD ERS OF THE REFORMATION ;LUTHER, 
LATIMER, and KNOX. By Rev. JOHN D.D., Principal 
us Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andre’ 
W. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and a 


Third Edition, now ready, price Sixpence, 
"THE NEW ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE AND 
PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION CONSIDERED. 
JAMES Ripe@way, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
This day is published, Svo, sewed, price 1s, 
"THE POPE AND THE ROMAGNA. By 
JOSEPH BakryY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Dublin: HopGEs, SMITH, and Co., 104, Grafton-street. 
London: JAMES RIpGway, ‘0a, Piccadilly. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., post free, 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE: its Physical, Political, and 


Social Sondisicn oy History, With details of the late American and 
tions, By 8. R. Ke 


“Tendon: W. PARTRIDGE, Paternoster-row. 


FUSION OF LAW AND‘ EQUITY. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
"THE DIVISION OF LABOUR IN THE JUI JUDICIAL 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW: a Paper read before the 
JosHvUA WILLIAMS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 


H. SWEET, 3, Chancery-lane. 


(CONSUMPTION, Remarks on the Treatment of Consump- 


tion; with Notices of Successful and Unsuccessful Cases. By CHARLES THOMASON 
THOMPSON, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Price, sewed, 1s. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


MWS! STERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF THE UNITED 
DOM. Their History, Ar Mo d Traditions; with 
Notices « jLareer Parish Churches and Coilegiate Chapels. By MACKENZIE WaLcort, 
M.A. Price, cloth, 4s. 
"London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 


12mo, cloth, price 2s, éd. 


WAXLAND’ S (DR. FRANCIS) ELEMENTS of MORAL 


*,* The cheapest edition of this popular author. 
eniens WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Now ready, in Double Feap., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 


SYNONYMS. By W. CARPENTER. Fifth Edition. Revised and Enia 
Rev. W. WeBsTER, M.A., King’s College, London ; late Fellow Queen’s College, Eacubtidee. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Complete in Three Volumes, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER'S POETICAL WORKS, with BIOGRAPHY and 
NOTES. By Ropert BELL. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Three Volumes, containing 904 pp., 7s. 6d 


DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, including the most 


mplete collection of his Prolognes and Epilogues hitherto published. With a 
Memoir, r New Facts and Original Letters of the Poet. with Notes. By 


ROBERT BELL. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. From the first 


regular Comedy to the close of the Eighteenth Century ; inctiuting the Songs of Shak- 
sponte. Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Peele, Webster, 
len, 


Shirley, Suckling, 

Etherege, and the Writers_of the Restoration; Gongreve e, Farquh 
Sheridan, &c. Edited, with Notes, Memoirs, and Index, by ROBERT BEL 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Foolscap Octavo, 3s. 


QELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND SWIFT. 
Lately published, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF DRYDEN; 


including his Plays and Translations, 4s, 6d. 


NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 1s. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
The First Part, 6s. 


ANE IN TRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 
T. By ALFRED Bans, M.A., Head Master of Leeds Grammar School, 
late Foley or Coll., Cambridge. 
London: JouNn Ww. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 


THE THREE TEMPLES OF THE ONE GOD. By 


SAMUEL H1npDs, D.D., late Bishop of Norwich. 
By the same Anthor, Cheaper Edition, revised, 4s. 6d., of 


THE CATECHIST'S MANUAL; or, Suggestions for Lec- 
turing on St, Mark’s 
Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, Octavo, 16s. 


EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


By E. HAROLD BrowNzE, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Foolscap Octavo, 3s. 64. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PROFESSOR 
BROWNE'S EXPOSITION OF THE ARTICLES. By J. Goris, M. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Amana 


Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


ON THE CREDIBILITY of EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon, Sir @. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M 
By the same Author, 


ON FOREIGN ; SURISDICTION AND THE EXTRA- 


DITION OF CRIMINALS 


ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND 


REASONING IN POLITICS. Two Volumes, 28s. 


ON THE INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 


of OPINION. 10s. 6d. 


mon THE USE and ABUSE of CERTAIN POLITICAL 
“FABLES OF BABRIUS; with Notes. Part I, 5s. 6d.; 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Just published, price 23.; by post, 2s, 2d, 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, with Lists of Syndics and 
pollens and the Regulations, &c., for the Examination held in December, 1859. 
: Printed for the dics, at the University Press; and Sold by Gzor@z Co’ 
atthe the Cam! ‘Warehouse, Paternoster-row, London. 


Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


BURKITT’ S (W.) EXPOSITORY NOTES; with | practical 
eee on the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour | Christ; wherein 
the sacred Text is at large recited, the mens explained, and the instructive example of the 
blessed Jesus, and His holy Aposties, to 
London: WILLIAM Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Just published, Threepence, 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAIN ST THE RELIGION AND 
LIBERTIES OF THE STATES OF THE CHURCH; being the substance of a Speech 
delivered at the Great Me ps hela in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday, 
January 3rd, by 8. B. A. Ha 
London: at the Oflices of TEE CATHOLIC PUBLISHING AND BOOKSELLING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 61, New Bond-street, 


Now Ready, price Sixpence the four Papers; by post Sevenpence, 


PAPERS ISSUED BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PROTECTION SOCIETY: 


1. ON THE REMEDIES AT LAW AGAINST DISTURBERS OF DIVINE WORSHIP. 
en separate 
2. ON, LORD” EXULY'S' MoTiON FOR ALTERING THE PRAYER BOOK. One 


‘enny se 
3. on‘ CH R. ATES One Penn: 
4. ON THE STATE OF THE LAW RELATING To STIPENDIARY CURATES. Three 
Pence separately. 
London: J. T. Hays, Lyall-place, ont | (of Oxford), and MASTERS. 


Just published, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


whole comprehending. ab 
earliest accounts to the present time. Win th dition, and greatly 
VI Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 

on reat 

In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have beeninserted; avery great number 
of articles have been re-written ; and in order still more to adapt th ¢ work to educational 
purposes, numerous biographical, geographical, literary, and scientific details have been 
supp 

*,* “A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, ~<a more than 15 times 
15,000 facts. What the London Directo to the merc ant, th ctionary of Dates will 
be found to be to those who — search’ ng after information, 1, classical, 
domestic, or general.” — Tim 

Moxon and Co., Dover-street. 


Just published, price 1s. 


A & CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS; 


Theology, Ecclesiastical Mistery, Metaphyaies, Moral Science ; History, 
Antiquities, Poetry, Literary History, C isetocn, “ee. &c., on Sale by 
FRANCIS MACPHERSOY, 5, King William-street, Charing-cross, London, W.C. 


GRATIS, AND POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF ONE STAMP. 
Now ready, No. L, of 


BARTHES AND LOWELL'S | BI- MON THLY LIST 
d 1; nm Works, er wit! rtion tl aluable 
and welt of New Second: hand bound Books, in all dopartmenta of Lite- 
and the Arts 
ersons desi us of receiving the fist enoutarty on publication, can do so by forward- 
ont names addresses to the Publi 
Also, 


BARTHES AND LOWELL'S GEN NERAL CATALOGUE 
of their Stock of Foreign Books. Royal 8vo (680 pp.), boa: 
BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great ii date. London, W. 
i Bs! DEX, with 74,000 REFERENCES, to the SUBJECTS of 


KS during the last Twenty Years. Each reference the size, pri 
date of publication so as to ensure the ofa 
By 


k on any given 
PsON Low. One Vol. 8vo, half morocco, 2 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


CLAIRVOYANT | CRITICISM AND THE “DAILY 
\ TELEGRAPH.” —See the “WEEKLY MAIL” of SATURDAY NEXT. Order any- 


THE. FLORAL HALL. — RATION! ALE OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE.—“THE BUILDER” of T Y, price Poarpeges, 
Fivepence, :—Fine View and Details of Govent- VOR 
ra House—Mr. Scott on the Rationaie of Gothic Architecture-GREAT MEETING OF 
‘ASTER BUILDERS—Architectural Photography—Hartley Institution—Woolwich Hos- 
ital—Value of Land at Croydon—Church-building News—Provincial News— 
son Hospital at Woolwich—Builders’ Act: Fields—French and English 
Investigators—Glasgow Archwological Society—Stain 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; ofl 


= 
| 
= | 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
= | — 
| 
| 
{ 
| DICTIONARY OF DATES. Comprehending 
Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 
: : mentsof Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and Science—their Achieve- 
* i d___ ments in Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Advance 
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= 
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In 12mo, price 2s. 64. 


CATECHISM ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED, based 


A on Bishop Teareoe’ s Exposition, and adapted to the Use of Junior Students in 
Theology and Pupils in Training Collezes "for National Schoolmasters, By the Rev. JoHN 
WILLIAM TREVOR, M. = Chancellor of the Diocese of Bangor. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Now ready, in Small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


A§! SHORT ACCOUNT of the LIVES and MARTYRDOM 

f the APOSTLES, EVANGELISTS, DISCIPLES, and EARLIEST FATHERS of the 

CHURCH, who suffered for the truth of Christianity. By Lovisa CHARLOTTE FRAMPTON, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


THE WEST AFRICAN MISSION. 
In Square Feap., with Portrait, price 5s. 6d. 
"THE MARTYR OF THE PONGAS: being 
of the Rev. BAMSLB JAMES LEACOCK, fen of the Wes 
Western Africa. By the Rev. HENRY CaswaLt, D. 
of “ America and the American Church,” &c. &c. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


a MEMOIR 


.D., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts; Author 


REV. J. E. BODE. 

Just published, in 18mo, price 1s. in cloth; by post, 1s. 1d. 

Each Sunday, and the Festivals of Our Lord. By the Rev. J. E. Bop, M, A. h, Bester 
of Westwell, Oxon, Author of “ Ballads from Herodo' tus. ” “Bampton Lectures,” 
Just published, price 6d.; by post, 7 

IS THE SPIRITUAL ON DITION OF OUR 
Uni it St. Church in Oxford, {the Epi phan 1860. By ROBERT 
of on of Curate of St. Mary-the-Less, 

Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
THE REFORM OF THE SEWERS. Where Shall \ We 
ForT CLARKK, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, One of Her Majesty’ 8 Semlate of the Peace 
for the County of Oxford. 
Lately published, price 5s. cloth, 

"THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


YMNS FROM THE GOSPEL OF THE DAY, for 

Oxford and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
Wit HAT 
ROPOLIS? and WHO IS RESPO A Serm reached before the 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
pageet What Shall We Drink ? or, Manure Wasted and Land Starved, B Rocu- 
J. H. and Jas. Parker, Oxford. JamMES RmpGwary, 160, Piccadilly, London. 
By JoHN PARKIN, M.D. 


» “We recommend his book to the perusal of those geutlemen who feel an interest in the 
solution of dillicult problems.”—Medical Circular 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New y Burlington~ street. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CONSU MPTIO} N, &c. 
Just published, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
A} PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 
HEART, LUNGS, AND AIR-PASSAGES ; witha Paview. of the several Climates 


recommended in these Affections. By JAMES BRIGHT, M.D., F.G.8S., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. Third Edition, revised and ain 


London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; HATCHARD and Co,, 187, Piccadilly, W. 
Price 2s. cloth boards ; or, in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM, from the “Times;” 

being a Second Series of “ Eminent Men and Popular Books.” 


:—James Watt, Elliot’s French Vicissitudes, Sir Robert 

1, Doran’s Queens of Hanover, Meadow’s Chinese re, Lord Cockburn’s Memoirs, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, The Southern Counties of Englishwomen America, 
Medisxvai London; and Russell’s Diary in India. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
A TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND AMUSEMENT. 
In Four Vols, Crown 8vo, price 14s.; or bound in Two, 12s. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, Selected 


aud Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. With Illustrations. 


“Half Hours with the Best Authors” contains bi hical notices and extracts from 
the best works of Three Hundred Teenhare English Authors, so arranged as to form half 
an hour’s reading for every day in the year. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, Warne, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


APPROVED SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Each in One Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth or half-houn 


RUSSELL’ S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. Eighth 
meEON NECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Fifth 
mMVACFARLANE'S HISTORY OF INDIA. Tenth 
PRESCOTT AN D ROBERTSON’S CHARLES THE 


FIFTH. Fourth Thousan 
London: = WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
THE INCOME TAX, INTEREST, ANNUITIES, &c. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, or post free for 28 stamps, 


A® MANUAL OF INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. it 


D SMYTH. Including Fifty-four Rates of Interest, and the Value of 
Annuitice the English Life Table; with Suggestions for the more Equitable Assessme! 
nceome 


On the eve of a re-imposition of the Income Tax (and probably for an indefinite period) 
this useful volume, containing a simple and unanswerable theory for an equitable assess 
ment, should be minutely studied by all concerned. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
BY W. E. BAXTER, ESQ, M.P. 
In Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth boards, 
HATS TO THINKERS; or, Lectures for the Times. By 
W. E. BAXTER, Esq., M.P., Author "of America and the Americans, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, ard ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Just published, in One Vol. Post 6vo, cloth boards, price 6s. 


MACNAGHTEN’S PRINCIPLES OF HINDU AND 


MOHAMMADAN LAW. Republished from the Principles and Precedents of the 
wn, by the ,- Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. 
WILSoN, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 


—- Work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. 
Price One Guinea, 8vo, cloth boards, py 


M4x MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSCRIT. LITERATURE 


D THE PRIMITIVE RELIGION OF THE BRAHMINS: a History of Ancient 
rehmins, By 


Sanscrit Literature as far as it illustrates the Primitive Religion of the B: 
Max MOLLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


Price 10s. 64. 8vo, cloth, 


(COLEBROOKE'S ESSAYS ON THE RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. A New Edition, 

CoNnTENTS :—The Vedas— Duties of a Hindu Widow—Reli i 
and of the Brahmins especially—Philosophy of the 
On the Sect of Jains—Origin, &c., of certain Muhammedan Sects. 


Price £2 2s. (published at £3 7s. 6d.), cloth boards, 


BoOPeP’s COMPAR! ATIVE GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT, 


Price 10s, 6d. 8vo, cloth, boards, 


ARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. The Philological 


Essays of the late Rev. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by H1s Son 

Coususree :—Memoir—English Lexicography—English Dialects—Prichard on the Celtic 

s— Antiquarian Club-books— Languages and Dialects of the British Islands—Picts 

ond Gael with other Tribes of Great Pritain—Angment in Sanscrit and py oe and 

Import of the Genitive Case—Derivation of Words from Pronominal and Prepositional 

Roots—lInitial Letter-changes in the Indo-European Languages, &c, &c. 


WILLIAMS and 1 Covent- , London; and 
Prederi street, ainbargh. 


Indian Mission to 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE | OF DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
plete in Two), 8vo, 14s. 
Coch: dhe like Nelson than ony man of his generation. His 
career recalis the Ratetgne and the Herberts of Chorbury to our our memory. 
will take its place aim: the best naval histories.” —At. 
“A val ie contribut on to the historical literature of Eugiand. Literature and 
history alike will sustain a great if this autobiography is not completed.”~ 


It 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT, 


HON. GEORGE ROSE, Edited by the Rev. Leveson VERNON HaRtcovurt. Two 
Vols. 8vo, with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 30s. 


“ Mr. Pitt's letters constitute the historical value of these volumes; they contain, 
indeed, important materials for history.”— Atheneum, F 


SHE NATIONAL EDIFIONS. 
PAGAN or CHRISTIAN? Being Notes for the General 


Public on Our National Architecture. By W.J.CockpuRN Murr, Post 6s. 


Iv. 
UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED IN LONDON AND 
PARIS, By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Two Vols., 2is. 
“ These volumes will be much talked of and wide! Lucid in sty 


in pathos, full of aye and never flagging in ite brisk and — — twill 
assuredly Kartle t he public and provoke —Morning Post 


MR. SHIRLEY saocar NEW NOVEL. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Snirtey Brooks, Author of 


“ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 8vo, wm numerous Ilustrations by John Tenniel, 18s. 


“ Pull of broad humour and hearty spirit of caricature, that recal the days when 
we first laughed over ‘ Pickwick,’ and of exquisitely pathetic scenes that will not fail 
to raise author’s reputation.” Athenaeum. 

THE SHAKSPERE QUESTION: an in ui to the 
Genuineness of the MS, Corrections in ‘Colliers Ax folio, 
1682, and of certain Shaksperian by Mr. Collier. By 8. A, 


HAMILTON, 4to, with Fac-similes, Gs 


Also, just ready, 
THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. By the Rev. 


Pp. quese Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Dr. pg Crown 
VO, 78. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. By Dr. Donay. 


Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 10s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Immediately, in Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
FROM 1848 TO 1860. 860. | By DE 
Minister of the Interior and Presiden’ Ministers in 
Pro Deo, Patria et Libertate, 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, pri 
BURKE’ 8 si ir Bernard) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1860, In One Vol. Royal Svo. 
only complete Peerage and London News. 
London: —_— Bookseller to the —_ 59, Pall Mall. 


reaily, price 
BURKE S (Sir Bernard) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. In One Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: HaBRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, Pall Mall. 
Just published, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 
MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON 
NURSING: What it is, aud what it is not. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE LIST FOR 1860, 


London: HaRrRIson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, New Edition for 1860, with all the recent c! 


hanges, 
DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 


FA 1860 4 “leanne Year), containing all the new Members, the new Ministerial, 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 
ow ready, New Edition for 1860, with numerous Improvements, 


CAPTAIN DOD’S PEERAGE, atin new Peers 
KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1860 tieth Year), contain all the new 
2, ivy Councillors, Judges, &. throughout on hi 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Marin-lane; and all Booksellers. 


’ McCULLOCH ON TAXATION, 
Just published, in 4to, price 3s. 6d. 
AN ARTICLE, PRACTICAL and LHEORETICAL, ot on 
TAXATION, Written for the Eighth Edition of “ 
By J. R. McCULLocH, Esq. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Oo. 


The Second Thousand, price 5s., is now ready, of 


M ARY STUART. By AtpHonse ps Lamarrine. 


“We have here a most touching and admirable sketch of the life of one, beautiful as 
she was unfortunate, and whose biography therefore is one of romantic and surpassing 
interest. ”— Notes and Queries. 

artine’s review of Queen Mary’ life interesting 
The work will be perused with deep interest, and wi ey he foro nits 
sketches and its touching descriptions, in ‘the eloquence which, tt ist 
out characterized.”—Glasgow S. Guardia: 


Edinburgh: ADAM and @nanes Brack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, pp. 552, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS OF BRITAIN, 
Chaucer to the Present Time; 


with Bi 
and Introductory Sketches of the History of 
M.A., Fellow of the Institute of Scoth: 


j ey for t 
characteristic specimens of the s le of their Pat possible, t! 
hnaracter the writers, as well as 


— Gunter the mere 
students of English composition may consult with. 


and which the 
Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


HE POETRY AND POETS OF BRITAIN, from Chaucer 


to Tennyson ; with Biographical Sketches of each, and preceded "hy an ntrod 
Essay on the Origin and Progress of English Poetical Literature. By DANIEL 


“ His acquaintance with literature is exact and extensive ; and he has showh a fine taste 
and AS in criticism.” late John Wilson. 
“The best mpactest view of the subject we have seen,” 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. LONGMAN and Co, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FUISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


ERANCE AND NAVARRE, From numerous Original Sources, By Miss FREER. 
Two Vols., with Portraits, 2is. 


['RAVELS i in EASTERN AFRICA; with the N ARRATIVE 
of a RESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE. By Lyons M‘Lxop, E F.R.G.S., late 
British Consul in Mozambique. Two Vols., with Map and Illustrations, 218. 
“ Mr, M‘Leod’s volumes contain chapters for all readers—racy narrative, py ty of 
incident, compendious history import rtant matter-of-fact Statistics, and man 
which will be perused with planvere the We the tale of his expe 
riences and suffering to all love healthy reading.’’— Athenaeum 


A REVIEW OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. By Lieut.-Col. 


C.B., late Assistant Adjutant-General R.A. 8vo, with Maps and 


porns. By the Author of “ John Halifax, ” “A Life for a 


Life,” &c, Illustrated by Birket Foster. 10s. 6d. bound. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’! 'S RECOLLECTION S OF THE 


With Four Portraits bound, forming the New Volume of HURST 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS, 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES of SPORTING 


LIFE and CHARACTER, Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By a Howirr. 


Three Vols. (On Friday nezt. 
NEW OF FICTION. 
"THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of “ The 


Gambler's Wife,” &. Three Vols. 


L ETHELIER. 
Two Vols. 
ome ¢ of A A, most original novels we ever read, It will not fail to meet with numerous 
rers. ‘ost. 


THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain Mayne 


(From the French of Lv1s DE BELLEMARE.) Three Vois., with Illustrations, 


Lucy CROFTON. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


* Lucy Crofton’ is a piece of home paiuting, very nicely touched.”—Atheneum. 


EVEN YEARS. By Juri Kavanacu. 
“One of the best stories of the kind we ever read.”—Atheneum. 
WORKS BY LORD MACAULAY. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Accession of 


the Right Hon. Lord MacauLay, A New Edition, revised and 
Vols, Post 8vo, price 42s. — or separately, 6s. each, 


By E. Heneace Denine, Esq. 


FUSTORY OF ENGLAN D from the Accession of James 
Second, Library Edition, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, price 32s.; Vols. IIL. and IV., 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to 
By the Right Hon, Lord MacauLay. Library Edition (the 
Ninth. Vols, 36s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAT, ESSAYS contributed to 
the Edinburgh A New Edition, in Volumes for the Pocket. Three Vols. 
Feap, 8vo, price 21s, 


QORITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS ‘contributed to 
the Bdinburgh Review, The Traveller’s Edition, lete in One Volume, 44 
Portrait and Vignette. Square Crown 8vo, 21s, cloth ; calf, “Oy Hayday , 803, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to 


the Edinburgh Review. The People’s Edition, complete in Two Vols, Crown 8vo, 
price 88, cloth ; or in Seven Parts, 18, each, 


7. 

List OF FOURTEEN OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
which may separately, in 16mo. TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY 
WARREN HASTINGS ............ 


WILLIAM PITT ; AND THE EARL OF CHATHAM . 1s 
BANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES; AND GLADSTONE ON CHURCH 
1s. 


LIEE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON ; AND HORACE WALPOLE ............... Is. 
LORD BYRON; AND THE COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION 1s, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT ...... 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 00.0000... 1s. 
CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 0.000.000.0000... Is. 


8. 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By the Right Hon. Lord 


MACAULAY. With Woodcut IMustrations, original and from Antique, 


F.S.A. New Edition. Feap, 4to, 91s. boards; or in m 


LAXS OF ANCIENT ROME, WITH IVRY AND THE 


ARMADA. New Edition. 16mo, 4s, cloth; or bound in moroeco by Hayday, 10s, 


SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, 


rreoted by HIMSELF. 8vo, price 128 


SPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM IN 


1831 and 1832. Reprinted in the TRAVELLER’s LIBRARY. 16mo, price One Shilling. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, ‘LON GMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM iN THE BRITISH WEST 
DIES, By CHARLES BuXxTON, M.A., 
London; LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
THE COMING CONGRESS. 


THE STATE POLICY OF MODERN EUROPE, 


yo Vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth, by EMERIC SZABAD, late Secretary of State to the Hun- 
jan Government of independence, shows how and R whom the Great State Com- 


Senge —t oe Europe were formed; in what degree they the Minor States around 
t otives and Spirit of the principal Wars, Alliances, an 
ties. ot Bho undred 


an} this book with be a novelt; My Masson, 
rmanent interes: Ww tical men 
interesting as arabian romance.” Ro ROBERT BELL. 


London; Lon@mans and Co, ; and all Booksellers, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, FEBRUARY, 1860, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF TH THE REFORM ACT 


OF 1832. By Sir Joun WaLshi, Bart., M.P. 


MEMOIRS. LETTERS, &c., OF LORD CHAN CELLOR 
SHAFTESBURY, illustrating his Life from h ‘is Birth to the Restoration, By W. D. 
CuRist1&. Portrait. 10s. 6d, 


THE ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES 


wa a Chapter of English History Re-writien. Jouy Fousrsn. 


REMINISCENCES of the LATE THOMAS ASSHETON 
SMITH, ESQ.; or, the Life and Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. By Sir 
JouN E. EARDLEY W1LMOT, Bart. Portrait and Iustrations. ‘8vo, 


THE INTUITIONS OF THE = By the Rev. Jamzs 


M‘CosH, LL.D., Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 1 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
CAPTAIN McCLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE OF 


THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. Maps and Itustrations, 
8v0, 16s. (Next week. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKE OF 


WELLINGTON, WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY, FROM 1807 TO 1802. 8vo, 20s. 


PICTURES | OF THE CHINESE, DRAWN BY THEM- 
H. Cos BROLD, late Archdeacon of Ningpo, With 


MODERN SYSTEMS | OF FORTIFICATION, examined 
to the Defences of England. By General Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS. 


BECKET: a Biography. By Canon Ropertson. Illustrations. 
08) 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 
ON THE ORIGIN. OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 


NATURAL SELECTION, By CHARLES DaRWIN. Post 8vo, 14s. 


LIFE OF DANTEL WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop. of 
Caleutta; with Extracts from his Jo urnals and Co: Correspondence. By Rev. 
BATEMAN. Portrait rand fitustrations. Two Vols, 8vo, 233. 


HARMONIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Zeaeaato yah Translated, with a Notice of his Life and Writings. wi 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND: Past and | Present— 
Savage and Civilised. By ArTHuR 8. THOMSON, M.D. 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
SELF HELP: with Tilustrations of Character and Conduct. 


By SAMUBL SMILES. Post 8vo, 68 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. 


By Lord WrotTes.Ley. Post 8vo, 7s. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached | before the 


University of Oxford. By Rev. A. 8. FaRRan, Queen’s College. 8vo, 


LIFE OF SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON. | By Ths Son. 


Portrait. Post 2s. 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION : 


ry, Rev of its Rise, Growth, and Present State. By Davip ROWLAND. Post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF EARLY ITALIAN | PAINTERS— 


CIMABUE TO BAMANO. By Mrs. JAMESON. Edition. 
Woodeuts, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS OF INSTRUCTION, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
J 
The following are now ready :— 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First 


jag oy by the Romans to the end of the Year 1858. 118th 


HISTORY OF | from the m the Conquest 


—y Gauls to the Death of Louis Phi 


wimen AM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the 
Romans under Marius to the present Time. Twelfth 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL, DURING A VISIT TO HER 


UNCLE IN ENGLAND, -eonta ining a variety of interesting and instructive informa- 
tion. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 7s. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from Original 
JAMES, M.A. Twenty-sixth Thousand, with 100 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For Young Persons and Private 


Instruction. By Mrs. PorTER. Second Edition. 12mo, 8s, 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, with 


tof Animals. Ninth Edition. 12mo, 6s, 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Lady 


CALLCOTT. 100th Thousand, Woodeuts, 18mo, 2: 


CROKER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, sc selected from the 


History of England. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 


CROKER'S | PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 


Edition, 2émo, Is. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMA ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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On 18th February, 
TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA: 
THE PEOPLE—-THE REBELS—AND THE MANDARINS. 
By A BRITISH RESIDENT. 


With very numerous Chromo-Lithographic and Woodcut Illustrations, 
and a Map of the Chinese Rebellion. 


In One Volume, Crown 8vo, . 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


50, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BALZAC SERIES.—Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
CESAR BIROTTEAU. A Translation from the French of 
BALzac. 
the Series will be “’THE COUNTRY DOCTOR.” 
Just published, 
N APOLEON ITT. on ENGLAND. Selections from His Own 
tings. Translated and Edited by J. H. Stmpso 
“ Coming events cast their a before.” 
Just published, beautifully Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 
PRE-ADAMITE MAN; or, the Story of our Old Planet and 
told by Scripture and Science. 
table 4 book is fitted for cindy of the philosopher and the 


e instruction 
the mechanic in in this instit ute,” 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


THE VICAR OF LYSSEL: a Clergyman’s Diary of 1729. 
Literary Gazette.—“ A very simple and touching and pl tly-written book.” 
Just published, price 5s. each Series; extra bound, 6s. 6d. 


HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS;; as they were and 
as they are. By WILLIAM GRANT STEWART. 
First and GLENLIVAT. 
SECOND SERIES—STRATHSPEY and BADENOCH, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’ POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
At the Libraries, just published, in Three Vols. 
THE LAND OF THE KELT: a Tale of Terne i in e in the Days of 
the 98. From an unpublished MS. By PETER PaRApox, M.D. d 
MISS POWER’S NEW WORK.—Just published, in 2 eg 
NELLY CAREW. By Mareverite A. Power. 


Sun.—“ This novel will doubtless be successful in the novel-reading world from its 
britlianey of description, its vigour of style, and delineation of character.” 
Critie.—" Written with considerable power.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols, 


MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. By the Author 
of “ Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria,” 
Post.—“ A work of no mean pretensions, and one that may be ranked with the suc- 
cessful issues of the present year.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 


L. HACHETTE & CO0.’S GREAT DICTIONARIES, 


DICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES. 


Six Vols. 8vo, 55s. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE ET DE 
GEOGRAPHIE. By M.N. BourLuet. Py? 2065. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES SCIENCES. By 


M. N. BoOUILLET. 2is. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CONTEMPORAINS. 


By G. VAPEREAU. In One large Volume, Imp. 8vo, pp. 1802, price 25s, 
DICTION N. AIRE DES SYNONYMES FRANCAIS. By 


LaPAyYE. 


DICTION} NAIRE DE L'ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. 


Published under the direction of MM. CocQUELIN et GUILLAUMIN. Two Vols. 
Large 8vo, 50s. 


vO, 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DE LA VIE PRATI UE 


A LA VILLE ET A LA CAMPAGNE. By M. N. BEL#zE. Large 8vo, pp. 1800, 


LEXICON ARABICO-LATINUM. By Freyrae. 


Vols. 4to, 48s.—The same, on fine paper, 60s. 
LEXICON ARABICO-LATINUM, ex opere suo majore 
excerptum. One Vol. 4to, 12s. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


-street, Strand, W.C.; 


L. HACHETTE and 
an 0. 14, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


*,* Every English, French, and German Book of Interest added 
immediately on publication, in large numbers, to 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Country rrom TWO GUINEAS vupwarps. 
Family Subscriptions, FIVE GUINEAS and TEN GUINEAS. 


Just published, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS 


OF THE SEASON, at greatly reduced prices, being (clean and perfect) copies 
ofthe Books withdrawn from circulation at the ) 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W, 


Catalogues and Torms sent by post on application, 


Shortly will be published, in Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, * 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


Or, Miles Cassidy’s Contract. 


By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Aurnor, and an Illustrated Frontispiece by 
Bennett. 


LONDON: W. KENT AND CO. (LATE D. BOGUE), 86, FLEET STREET. 
LORD MACAULAY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


BIOGRAPHIES 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


By LORD MACAULAY. 


With a Sketch of his Parliamentary connexion with Edinburgh, 
and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA ; 


With a New Supplementary Volume. 
Illustrated by more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeeen. Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


The CYCLOPEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, have printed a limited edition from the 
stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. The paper and print are, for the first 
time, of uniform excellence. The Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces 
every addition to the sum of human knowledge during the last twelve years, The 
plete i Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a com- 

ibrary of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, and Literature. 


Published for the Proprietors by 7 a & CO., 36, Paternoster-row, 
ndon, E.C, 


W. CO. BENNETT’S POEMS. 
Price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well stviend to collect his varions songs. He has selected 
from his large store a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, which ought 
to become popular. We find here many old acquaintances faces, 
but eve ere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity A lan ttle more accu- 

an danish, and Mr, Bennett might’ rank as the Bé of Ragland He is a genuine 


poet. 

* Mr. is quite in calling himself a of Nearly all the lyric 
poetry in this volume is mairanie, but the songs are beautiful. When ¢ 
tes in his own simple, natural way, we have no seng-writer who can be compared to 

him,” *—Ilustrated Times. 
“ We always like his writing when he he to be true to own 
“He ‘rt one of our best song-W: 
of our song- ters, e r. Ben 
Saxo rive the world the songs. He is so genial, so 


cm “This eee will be a weleome addition to the poetic literature of the day.”—Morning 
ron 
This volume ought to meet with public favour.”—Observer. 
writes like a post." Weekly Dispatch. 
“The 


are the purest ‘and most versatile vein of ."—John Bull, 
ost are very good in deed. Many are really beau’ Deming Herat 
he volume will be to a vast number f readers— ose to hiom 


se to Beart. We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett's 8 ge to 
“ Mr. ennett has ‘achieved a most success.” 


ing and unaffected grace.” "Nets of 


“He J ee a% no mae degree feeling, fancy, condensation, and a varied power of 
expression.” —Sw 

is terse, epi and, when he pleases, elognent and 4 Times. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of ordi life ngh the trans- 
of poetry is, we think, essentially Mr. Bennett's vocation.” Pe Telegraph. 
Mr. Bennett is, os he calle himself, a song-writer.”—Economist. 

“ His heart is hea! id Nature have their bright side for him. His sorrows 
all fore a true in imagination, never whine—his 
m never becomes ous, His sensibility, imagination, and words, 
to. his verses the ring of true songs.”—Briti. h ly Review, sive 

“ He is a song-writer of no common order.” — 


of; ng exman. 
“En ntitle t their author high amon, song-writers.’ *—Inquirer. 


BABY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 
QUEEN pELEANOR'S VENGEANCE, AND OTHER 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


C.J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 
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author.”—Dublin Quarterly Journal, 
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EMONSTRATIONS OF DISEASES IN THE 
CHEST, and their PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. By Horace Dopetu, 
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